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"W7HEN— 400 and odd years ago— 
' that old Italian man-of-many- 
trades and master-of-them-all, Leon- 
ardo da Vinci, sat down to write in 
his secret journal, he was under no 
delusions as to the grim potentials of 
submarine warfare. 

“How can he (man) stay under 
water?” he wondered. “How but t>y 
means of a certain machine . . . Yet 
(and it is one of the most pregnant 
“yets" in history) I do not publish 
or divulge it by reason of the evil 
nature of men, who would use it as 
a means of destruction at the bottom 


of the sea, by piercing a hole in the 
bottom (of ships) and sinking them 
with men in them." 

The most he permitted himself— 
and then only “because there is no 
harm in this' 1 — was a hint that his 
“machine” would be fitted with “a 
tube above water by which you can 
breathe.” 

But Master Leonardo might have 
saved himself his precautions. He 
had given posterity the idea of the 
periscope . . . and other (and less 
finicky) minds were not slow to fol- 
low his lead. 
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As long ago as 1776, an American 
underwater craft attacked a British 
man-of-war in the Delaware River. 
And, from that moment, the develop- 
ment of the submarine has gone liter- 
ally from strength to strength. 

World War I. saw the sub. unveil 
the first glimpse of its terrible possi- 
bilities when German U-boat flotillas 
brought Britain to the verge of 
starvation. 

World War II. saw the terror in- 
creased in both the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans; and though the fight 
ended in favor of the democracies, it 
is very significant that— in the At- 
lantic, at all events— the pendulum 
was, by the time of Hitler’s defeat, 
swinging back to the side of the Nazis. 

To-day, the submarine menace is- 
more vicious than it has ever been 
before. 

The fondest dream of every Navy 
has always been the “true submarine” 
... an underwater vessel which never 
needs to surface to recharge its bat- 
teries and has no betraying breathing 
apparatus. There is now every in- 
dication that — often with the aid of 
those very scientists who designed the 
fleet that Hitler never had the chance 
to complete— this ideal is out of the 
dream stage. 

The name “snorkel” ... a sub. 
based on plans captured from the 
Nazis ... is already a common-place. 

The actual “snorkel” (from which 
the sub. takes its name) is merely a 
means of providing air while the 
vessel is cruising at periscope depth. 
It comprises two cylindrical tubes 
(something like a periscope, but of 
much larger diameter— one for in- 
take; the other for exhaust). At pre- 
sent, most “snorkels” are fitted with 
diesel engines. The intake provides 
air for these engines which in pre- 
snorkel days could be used only for 
surface cruising. The exhaust tube. 


on the other hand, carries exhaust 
gases out of the submarine and into 
the sea. These tubes allow the sub. 
to remain at a depth of 50 to 60 feet. 

The “snorkel” need, therefore, no 
longer surface at night to recharge 
its batteries (as old-time subs, were 
forced to do). At “snorkel depth,” it 
can remain submerged more or less 
indefinitely. (Some have cruised be- 
low surface for 30 days; recently, a 
“guppy-snorkel” travelled underwater 
from Hong Kong to Pearl Harbour 
. . . 5,200 miles ... in 21 days). Thus, 
the “snorkel” is a true “submersible 
ship.” 

It is also virtually undetectable. 

When cruising, only the end of the 
periscope and the “snorkel’s" tip show 
above water. Radar waves do not 
penetrate water. That means that a 
“snorkel”— if it showed up at all— 
would appear merely as almost in- 
distinguishable dots on the magic eye 
of the radar screen. 

The same applies to air observation. 
From a fast-flying plane, the thin 
wake of a “snorkel” would be for all 
practical purposes invisible. 

Yet— lethal as the “snorkel" may 
be— it seems close to innocuous com- 
pared with improved subs, which 
modern scientists have in mind. 

The great obstacle to the creation 
of a true “submersible ship” has al- 
ways been the mass of machinery 
with which submaries have had to be 
equipped. That obstacle is gradually 
being overcome. 

In America, for example, the bulky 
old-time diesels are being replaced 
either by the so-called Walter Engine 
or the German Kreislauf engine. 

The Walter engine is a German 
development which uses hydrogen 
peroxide as its motive power. It is 
said to be capable of producing emer- 
gency speeds of at least 25 knots. 

The Kreislauf engine seems even 
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more efficient and economical. It is 
a diesel which uses its own exhaust 
gases supplemented by injections of 
pure oxygen from oxygen tanks. 

This engine permits deep under- 
water operation far beyond the limits 
of the “snorkel” breathing device. A 
submarine so equipped could have 
the ocean depths as its hunting 
ground and its hiding place. There it 
could lurk in secrecy, if not comfort, 
for days on end. 

Yet both of these subs, pall before 
the "atom-powered” sub., which Bri- 
tain and the United States are trying 
to develop. 

The real potentialities of such craft 
can scarcely be calculated. 

Their cruising range, for example, 
would be almost beyond conception. 
They could roam the Seven Seas and 
perform feats that now seem impos- 
sible. Without need for the huge 
(252-ton) batteries present subs, must 
carry; with no need for diesel engines 
or the oil to feed them, there is no 
telling what purposes these “atom- 
subs.” might not serve. 

Indeed, the trend is already clear. 
America— and, no doubt, all other 
maritime nations— are working on 
plans for the many roles which the 
sub. of the future will fill. 

At least two U.S. submarines have 
been converted into “underwater 
transports.” They are claimed to be 
capable of carrying more than 100 
troops, plus amphibious landing craft 
housed in a large deck tank aft. 

Another U.S. sub. has been trans- 
formed into “an underwater cargo 
ship 1 '; still another has become an 
underwater oil tanker ... a “milch 
cow,” as the German type was called. 

Four more subs, have become (or 
are becoming) “picket craft.” Radar 
antennae have been fitted on masts 
and deck; torpedo tubes have been 
removed; and the after compartment 


has been ' redesigned as a combat in- 
telligence centre. Yet, despite their- 
mattress-like antennae, these ships 
can still dive for protection. They 
will be used to detect enemy planes 
or to control their own fighting 
aircraft. 

A submarine "guided missile ship” 
has been constructed, able to dis- 
charge a modified German VI flying 
bomb when surfaced. (A guided mis- 
sile recently flew over 35 U.S. war- 
ships and was apparently untouched 
by 'any ack-ack fire.) 

Moreover, the sub. of the future 
will assuredly be armed with newer 
and more murderous weapons . . . 
both offensive and defensive. 

( )n the defensive side, higher speeds 
and strengthened pressure hulls are 
enabling submarines to dive much 
deeper than the customary 400 feet 
or so. More efficient breathing gear 
permits them to lie in hiding for 
longer and longer periods. More and 
Olo re sensitive sound gear allows them 
to detect enemy ships at further and 
further distances. 

On the offensive side, the sub- 
marine's attacking power is daily be- 
ing increased and its vulnerability de- 
creased. Torpedo directors are becom- 
ing more and more accurate. Electric 
“horning” torpedoes (which leave no 
wake and "home" automatically on 
the target) are being produced. With 
the subs., torpedoes are swiftly ex- 
tending their range. The subs, them- 
selves now move faster than the 
majority of their prey. For amphibi- 
ous operations, “rocket launching” 
subs, (which will combine secrecy of 
underwater approach, long range and 
heavy striking power) are visualised. 
And the end is not yet. 

But what counter measures are 
available and how effective are they? 

There are, of course, many gadgets 
for use against submaries. “Sonar,” 
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for example, sends out high-frequency 
sound-waves which will bounce back 
as echoes from a sub. “Sono-buoys 
(on the same principle) can be strewn 
over wide areas to warn ships and 
planes. But “sonar” is relatively use- 
less against a sub. using torpedoes of 
a range greater than “sonar’s” range. 
And “sono-buoys” cannot cover the 
immense areas over which even a 
“snorkel” can roam. 

Planes may be fitted with radar or 
"MAD” (a magnetic airborne de- 
tector); but the "snorkel” has already 
whittled down much of the plane's 
usefulness. 

On the other hand, the U.S. Navy 
Ordnance Bureau has tested a new- 
type anti-submarine rocket that takes 
off from a shipboard launcher at 
“incredible speed” and “packs a jolt 
staggering enough to blow any sub. 
out of the water.” 

New types of large surface ships 
are being built, designed for the first 
time as anti-submarine vessels— 7,000- 
ton “cruiser-killers” which will be 
equipped with all the latest devices. 

And, above all, there is the “killer- 
sub.” ... a fast air-breathing type 
known to the U.S. Navy as the “guppy 
snorkel.” Streamlined and stripped of 
all deck guns or other hindrances to 
underwater travel, the “guppy snor- 
kel” is designed to take up where 
previous undersea fleets have left off. 
It will seek its prey in the ocean 


depths and its victims will be its 
sister-ships. 

Whether these measures will suc- 
ceed, only practice can prove; but 
it is worth remembering that most 
experts seem to agree that, at present, 
the submarine has a decided upper 
hand over all known methods to com- 
bat it. 

The official journal of the American 
Ordnance Association has warned that 
the submarine has altered the whoie 
strategy of total war. “The sup- 
marine will become the primary in- 
strument of naval attack in wars ot 
the future,” the journal says. “It 
will remain after the big flat tops, 
the battleships, the cruisers and most 
other surface warships have bean 
retired." 

To which Dr. Vannevar Bush, U.S. 
scientific adviser in World War IT, 
has added: “If we entered war soon 
against a technically and industrially 
strong nation ... a nearly immune 
submarine fleet might determine the 
outcome of the war in favor of the 
enemy. Many anti - submarine 
methods of the last war are now oo- 
solete. There is no cure-all.” 

So the matter stands . . . and, in 
this regard, it might be just as well 
to remember that official estimates 
claim Russia has at least 100 sun- 
marines of the very latest type har- 
boured in her Far-Eastern bases. 

Perhaps the world should have 
imitated Leonardo. 
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versus the 


ENGAGEMENT NOTICE 


C . . . M . . . .—The engage- 
ment is announced of June M . . 
only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. T. 

M of Sydney, to Douglas 

P . ■ . . , only son of Mr. and Mrs. 

J- C of Melbourne. 

"1* •!* 

JT’S an engagement notice you 


might see any day, anywhere, in 
any newspaper . . . but this an- 
nouncement is different; it has a 
story behind it. 

Doug and June both came from 
good families and no sickness had 
been noted in either of them at 


birth. Doug had two sisters who, 
like their brother, had been quite 
healthy babies. 

Being very modern young people 
fand wiser than most), Doug and 
June went to their doctor for a medi- 
cal check before they were married. 
The doctor, after a thorough exam- 
ination, discovered that both Doug 
and June were what lie called RH 
positive. He also discovered that 
Doug was RH positive in a slightly 
different manner to June. He ex- 
plained: ‘'You have a slightly differ- 
ent gene formation on your chromo- 
somes. A gene is a mysterious some- 
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thing which scientists believe carries 
the hereditary characteristics, such as 
brown eyes, red hair or left or right 
handedness. A chromosome is a 
microscopic body including in its 
make-up a number of genes. These 
chromosomes are handed down to a 
child by his parents, the mother do- 
nating one to each pair and the 
father the other. Whether you will 
be RH positive or RH negative is also 
determined by the genes. 

“Let’s call the RH positive gene D, 
or since genes are always in pairs, 
caU it DD. In the same way label 
the RH negative gene dd." 

Since Doug and June were both 
RH positive, they should both be 
DD, the doctor added. However, 
Doug was slightly different to June; 
whereas June is DD, Doug is Dd. 
This means that either Doug’s mother 
or father was RH negative and the 
other RH positive. 

Since gene D is stronger than gene 
d when the two are combined (Dd), 
a baby would be RH positive and 
not RH negative. 

Ed and Valerie, on the other hand, 
wanted to become engaged about a 
year ago. 

Ed’s mother, however, when she 
was told they wished to marry, would 
not consent to the engagement being 
announced until both had been medi- 
cally examined. It was found that 
Valerie was RH negative (dd) and 
Ed RH positive (DD). Ed’s mother 
forbade the engagement on the 
grounds that their children would 
not be healthy and normal, fit to 
carry on the family line. 

Ed was whisked off to the other 
side of the world to forget Val. 

Perhaps his mother was very 
wrong, but how to judge? 

Another couple, Bert find Ruth, got 
themselves married despite the fact 
that he was RH positive and she RH 


negative (just like Ed and Valerie). 
Their first child, a girl, was quite 
normal; but their second child, a boy, 
developed slight anaemia after 2 or 
3 days. Still, the baby was given a 
transfusion of RH negative blood and, 
after a few days, all signs of anaemia 
disappeared. 

The next child, a boy, was born 
with severe jaundice; he died about 
the eighth day of h's life. 

Ruth’s doctor sensibly advised her 
against having any more children, 
saying that her next pregnancy 
would be in vain, but (as women 
will) she had yet another child. It 
was stillborn. 

Ruth and Bert’s case is one typical 
of those two per cent, of RH positive 
and RH negative combinations that 
are affected by the RH Factor. 

So let us look at the case of an 
RH positive man (having the genes 
Dd) who marries an RH negative 
woman. In the instance where the 
RH factor comes into play we shall 
take two cases. One is typical; the 
other shows an outside factor which 
came to light and which has not yet 
been stated. 

The first case is that of Harry and 
Pat. Since Harry has two different 
genes there can be two different com- 
binations with Pat’s genes. The baby 
can either be dd (RH negative), or 
Dd (RH positive). 

The first child was a boy who was 
RH negative; the second an RH posi- 
tive girl. The third child was again 
RH negative; but the fourth was RH 
positive and died soon after its birth. 

Harry and Pat did not have more 
children ... but they could have 
had a few more and, provided they 
were RH negative, the children would 
have .been quite normal, healthy 
babies. However, all other RH posi- 
tive children would have died. 

The other case is that of Margery 
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and Max. Their first child, a boy, 
was stillborn. The doctor found that 
this was again due to the RH Factor. 
As in previous cases, it only occurred 
after one or two, perhaps even more, 
babies had been stillborn. 

Now why was Margery’s baby still- 
born? Margery served during the 
early days of the war. Whilst in New 
Guinea the hospital in which she was 
nursing was bombed. Margery was 
badly wounded in the arm, losing 
much blood. So many were wounded 
(and the need for transfusions was 
so urgent) that any blood was given 
to the victims, provided, of course, 
that it matched their blood grouping. 

As a result, Margery was trans- 
fused with an amount of RH posi- 
tive blood making her incapable of 
bearing any live RH positive child- 

This would not, of course, affect 
any RH negative children she had, 
so there was a 50-50 chance of her 
children living. 

Margery and Max were so alarmed 
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on learning this that they went to 
a lawyer and sued the army because 
of its negligence, which, they claim- 
ed, caused Margery’s inability to 
bear live RH positive children. 

Margery won her case but was no 
more comforted than before. 

Her next child was a healthy RH 
negative girl, the next was an RH 
negative boy, but Margery and Max 
did not have any more children. 

What is it that causes these RH 
positive babies to be affected at or 
before birth? When an RH negative 
woman is carrying a child who is 
RH positive, the mother’s system 
builds up a number of anti-RH posi- 
tive agglutinins to combat the RH 
positive agglutinogens of the baby. 

Agglutinogens, in order to under- 
stand them, can be compared in a 
very broad and general way with, 
say, the virus of any common ail- 
ment. They can, in the same gen- 
eral way, be compared with the 
antibodies your blood system builds 
up to combat this intruder. The anti- 
bodies in the humun blood system 
destroy the virus in order to heal 
the body; and, in the same way, 
the agglutinins react with the agglu- 
tinogen of tlie baby. When this hap- 
pens, tlie red blood cells of the baby 
arc broken down and the tissues 
(which are supplied by these blood 
cells) are injured. 

This is why a baby may be bom 
with jaundice as jaundice occurs 
when the red blood cell is broken 
down. 

When a number of agglutinins 
have been formed, owing to a num- 
ber of pregnancies, more red blood 
cells are broken down and the tissues 
are so badly destroyed that the baby 
is born dead. 

There is, however, no ill effect up- 
on the mother’s circulation. In this 
way it does not matter to the 


mother’s circulation how many child- 
ren are affected by the RH Factor. 

Can anything be done to cure the 
results of this RH Factor? Unfor- 
tunately, it isn’t possible to prevent 
a child from being RH positive if the 
mother is RH negative, for this is 
determined by genes. The only thing 
to do is to try to help the baby’s 

circulation on birth. 

Still, we do know whether a baby, 
when in the foetal stage, is RH posi- 
tive or RH negative? This is discov- 
ered by testing the mother’s serum; 
if the RH antibody is found to be 
present, an affected birth can be ex- 
pected. 

The doctor may, of course, cause 
the baby to be bom 3-4 weeks pre- 
maturely in order to make the break- 
down of the red blood cells less. This 
is, however, a risk and can only be 
done where every facility for deal- 
ing with premature babies is present. 

If a baby is only very mildly af- 
fected, the need to transfuse may 
not be necessary, as the baby’s cir- 
culation may be strong enough to 
overcome this. 

In a badly affected case, the need 
to transfuse is very urgent. In some 
hospitals in Sydney the complete 
circulation of the baby is replaced 
with fresh blood, Blood of the 
same grouping as the baby (but 
which is RH negative) is used. RH 
negative blood is not affected by the 
RH positive agglutinins present in 
the baby’s blood and therefore pre- 
vents further breakdown. 

Strangely enough, • it has been 
found that to transfuse RH negative 
blood from a female is much more 
satisfactory than transfusing RH 
negative blood from a male. The 
reason for this is not, however, 

The only way in which a healthy 
baby can be bom when an RH posi- 


tive man is married to an RH nega- 
tive woman (who has previously 
given birth to a badly jaundiced or 
stillborn child) is to have a baby as 

a result of artificial insemination by 
an RH negative donor. This method, 
however, is still the subject of wide 
debate and so is not widely used. 
However, it lias brought a great deal 
of happiness to some families. 

So you can see how necessary it is 
to have good medical care during a 
pregnancy or to have a medical check 
before marriage. But do not be 
alarmed. Remember: from all the 
RH positive-RH negative marriages, 
only two per cent, are affected. Per- 
haps in the future, with the advances 
of modern science, even this two per 
cent, will be eliminated. You never 
know. Love . . . it’s surprising. 
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MUSIC HATH CHARMS 

datsl 


ROBIN ATHERTON 




W®, should they laugh when you 
sit down to play after “Six Easy 
Lessons?" Music can come from an 
axe-blade or meat-cleaver.- 

Each time X hear “God Save the 
King” my personal association-of- 
ideas system brings up a picture 
of a fat little woman in black bom- 
bazine who is emitting the familiar 
strains from the region of her stern- 
sheets. 

It’s rude, and damned irreverent, 
for the portly one was Queen Vic- 
toria, probably more unamused than 
ever when an enterprising inventor 
presented her with his pride and joy: 
a music-box to be concealed in a 


lady's bustle and so engineered that 
whenever the lady sat down (if ever 
she wore it) it wen! into action and 
tinkled out "God Save the Queen." 

But Queen Victoria is not the only 
British queen whose name is linked 
with a giddy musical contraption. 
When Good Queen Bess wanted some 
particular favor from the Sultan of 
Turkey in 1593, she sent him an organ 
that would knock the pants off any 
of our picture-theatre instruments. 

It played four times a day without 
an organist. After a clock had 
struck, chimes of bells pealed and 
several songs tinkled out, two carved 
angels raised their trumpets and 
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tootled a celestial melody. 

Following this, in the words of the 
man who was sent out with it in a 
special ship to erect it in Constanti- 
nople: "Then the muzicke went off, 
and played a song of five partes twyse 
over. In the tope of the organ, it 
being 16 foute hie, did stand a holly 
bushe full of blacke birds and 
thrushis, which at the end of the 
muzicke did synge and shake theire 
wynges ...” 

The English were always partial to 
novel instruments: In 1763 an "Ode on 
St. Cecilia’s Day,” “was adapted to 
the ancient British musick, viz: “the 
salt-box, the jew’s harp, the tongs, 
the marrow bones, the cleaver, and 
the hum-strum or hurdy-gurdy.” 
There was something red-blooded 
and vital about music in those days. 
Everyone had a hand in it. 

Tire gang surged into the kitchen, 
reached for whatever was nearest, 
then turned their teeth to the rafters 
and gave tongue to something topical, 
noisy, and— preferably— bawdy, while 
one kept time with the fire tongs, 
another maracha-ed on the salt-box, 
while another grabbed a marrow 
bone and, with it, belted sonorous 
hell out of the meat cleaver. 

But one doesn’t have to delve back 
into the past for unusual instruments. 

I sometimes wonder where Frank 
Ottensen is these days. Last news 
was that he was on his way to Eng- 
land, following publication of one of 
tire many songs he had written and, 
only too often, played in the streets 
ns a busker. 

Frank had a fiddle made from 
newspaper. Every inch of it — body, 
neck, scroll, sound pegs and tuning 
keys — was made from newspapers 
tliul had been glued and compressed 
Into sheets; then soaked in linseed 
oil to make them wood-hard before 


being sawn and shaped. Only the 
bridge supporting the strings was of 
wood. 

You could read Births, Deaths and 
Marriages of the 1884’s on the front 
of it, and the sporting news on the 
back. 

It had a soft, mellow tone, and 
was made by Frank’s father, an Es- 
tonian who came to Australia. 

Another chap I came across was a 
New Australian who was carefully 
gouging a tiny violin body from a 
piece of pine knocked from a fruit- 
case, in the wood-carving room at 
the Melbourne Technical College. 

His tools were a handful of gouges 
and chisels cut down from standard- 
size tools so he could carry them m 
his coat pocket. They were about all 
he possessed when he escaped from 
Europe. He worked at the Tech ai 
nights because his landlady objected 
to noise in his pocket-sized room. 

When the fiddle body was fitted to 
a mandolin neck (red gum filched 
from a firewood pile and polished to 
the color of rosewood) and the whole 
thing finished, varnished and strung 
as a mandolin, it played quite tune- 
fully and pleasantly and fitted com- 
fortably into the back pocket of his 

trousers. 

That was the idea of the small 
size and the fiddle-shaped body— the 
musician liked bush-walking, and 
still clung to a habit of wandervogel: 
that of singing to the accompaniment 
of mandolin or guitar while wander- 
ing along the roads. 

Amateur hours also bring to light 
some of the gadgets folks rig up when 
music enters their soul. 

Australia’s Amateur Hour had 
rather a run some years back when 
ingenious musicians turned up with 
everything from washboard rhythm 
to musical saws. 
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All, sex . . . it's everywhere! Latest gadgets in Hollywood 
- are burglar alarms that just drip with sex appeal. The con- 
ventional screeching and clanging alarm now in vogue will be 
replaced by the tearful screams of popular movie-stars, guaran- 
teed to bring every male from 15 to 75 rushing to the rescue. 
Claims ex-Marine inventor, Vincent de Cesaris: '-'Trouble with 
present alarms is that they scare almost everyone away from 
the spot marked X; no red-blooded male (nor most of the 
anaemic ones, for that matter) will be able to resist the appeal- 
ing shrieks of Lauren Bacall, Dorothy Lamour or Betty Grable." 

Or will they? Depends on the burglar, maybe. You never can 
tell for sure. 

— From “Photoplay,” the world’s best motion picture magazine. 


Young Jean Gilbert, of Brisbane, 
had already gone through the water- 
in - bottles and one - string - fiddle 
phases when the Hour visited her 
home town. She decided that flat 
tobacco tins (remember when?) would 
make a natty xylophone. After sift- 
ing through a couple of hundred to 
find 25 that were near enough to two 
chromatic octaves, she strung them 
on cord and tapped her way to the 
top of the voting. 

One gink played tunes on an axe. 
The edge was so finely ground that 
he could create melodies by blowing 

A couple of youngsters got quite 
extraordinary effects from a guitar 
and a couple of dessert spoons. An- 
other character made himself an 
electric guitar from a tennis rac- 
quet. 

Corporal Randall, in RAAF blue, 
turned up with a mandolin that was, 
to all intents and purposes, quite 
orthodox— except that he’d made it 
himself from broken Tiger Moth pro- 
peller blades. 

Then there was Bert Gray, of Dun- 
gog, who solved the age-old problem 
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of how to play the bagpipes without 
blowing your lungs out. 

Bert arrived at the studio for an 
Amateur Hour broadcast with his 
little effort on the back of a utility 
truck. It took four men to lug it 
into the studio. 

One could say it was quite solidly 
built. Heavy lumber crossbeams sup- 
ported a pair of blacksmith's bel- 
lows which connected to pedals, 
levers, straps and springs. 

Even the branch of a sturdy tree 
was incorporated in this infernal ma- 
chine which— when in full blast- 
forced a steady gale of wind through 
a set of bagpipes, and played the 
kettledrum as an accompaniment. 

To carry on, the Pied Piper story 
is not so far-fetched as it would seem. 
Back in 1942, Edinburgh (Scotland) 
had a rat-catcher who accounted for 
700 rats a week with two dogs and 
a tin whistle. 

An old-timer told me that back 
around the 1908’s the host at Jeno- 
lan — or was it Wombeyan Caves 
House?— turned on quite a perform- 
ance for visitors when he stood in 


front of a small cave, attired in kilt 
and sporran, and skirled a lament for 
long-dead Scots and the bonnie hills 
of home. 

His audience wriggled into view at 
the mouth of the cave and disappear- 
ed again when the show was over: 
three browns and two tiger snakes. 

The big carpet snake on the ledge 
higher up in the rocks also pushed 
off when the music stopped. 

Some time ago a story went the 
rounds concerning a pipe major of 
Sydney, who went fishing with the 
bagpipes. He lured his finny dinners 
to the surface with poignant wads 
and gaffed them before they could 
escape. 

Whether they were charmed or 
stunned was never quite satisfactor- 
ily established. 

So there you are. If you must have 
music, you can make it from any- 
thing from a tobacco tin to an aero- 
plane propeller; and, if you feel like 


writing your own melodies into the 
bargain, see if you can unearth an 
old pamphlet of Mozart’s. The title 
page reads: “How to compose as 
many German waltzes as one pleases 
without the least knowledge of 
music." 

It was not done by numbers; it was 
done by throwing dice. 

Don’t let it worry you if friends 
don’t praise your musical outpour- 
ings. It's all a matter of taste. And 
Mark Twain said the last word on 
taste when he was hauled over the 
coals by a musical acquaintance for 
daring to blister a performance of 
“Salome.” 

“What makes you think you can 
criticise, Clements? Can you play 
the piano? Have you ever written 
a song?” asked the friend. 

“No I can’t and I haven’t,” said the 
writer doggedly. “And I can't lay an 
egg, either. But I know damn well 
when I get one that’s rotten.” 
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"BOSS" CHOKER 


meets the Britons 


QNE day in the late nineties, a 
Cunarder disgorged an American 
gentleman who intended settling in 
England. He might have crossed the 
Atlantic for a number of reasons. 
The desire to dwell mid hedged lanes 
and green fields, a yen to hear the 
nightingale at eve, a yearning to 
drench himself in the history of the 
tight little isle. 

In actual fact, his migration had a 
much more urgent impetus. Had he 
not migrated, he would undoubtedly 
— as several of his associates did — 
have made a short trip up the Hud- 
son River to a place geographically 
known as Ossining (and more collo- 


quially and evilly named Sing Sing). 

The man. whose name was Croker, 
was a decamping New York politi- 
cian. As Boss of Tammany Hall (an 
organisation which had been bossing 
that City’s administration for some 
years), Mr. Croker had been respon- 
sible for some trifling errors of judg- 
ment that had cost the City some 
money. 

For instance, he had entered into 
a contract for paving stones which 
involved some millions of dollars, and 
the contractor had forgotten to de- 
liver the stones. 

A Grand Jury investigated t..e City 
Administration and decided that nnt 
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only could the City do without the 
Tammany Boys, but that certain of 
them should be provided with free 
board and lodging at the State's ex- 
pense. 

“Boss” Croker, with fine foresight, 
had stowed away a little pittance of 
a million dollars' or so in England 
against the evil day. He decided that 
the time had come to follow his 
money over the water. 

It was obviously an occasion 
which called for an open mind and 
a shut mouth. 

And it was in this receptive mood 
that “Boss” Croker landed in Eng- 
land. 

He set himself to spy out the land 
. . . and its opportunities. 

He went to the races a few times 
. . . and decided that here was a 
field for exploitation. 

He sent back to the States, asking 
them to send over a consignment of 
horses, with which he could make 
a name on the English turf. 

His mates in America proved their 
versatility with the double-cross by 
sending him a collection of hay- 
burners who had some difficulty in 
standing up, let alone running. 

Doping was prevalent in America 
then, and the mokes “Boss” Croker 
got were those shot so full of dope 
that nothing short of dynamite would 
have induced them to gallop. 

“The Boss,” most annoyed at this 
demonstration of the ingratitude of 
men, bought some English blood- 
stock, engaged a trainer (a man with 
a reputation for more guile than 
honesty) and bought some stables at 
Newmarket. 

Then he received another shock. 
The Jockey Club, that staid body of 
men, notified him that they didn’t 
want him at Newmarket. 

“They can’t do that to me!” 
shouted the irate Boss. But they 


could, and did. So he took himself 
off to Ireland, where he set up a 
Stud-farm. He had one desire. That 
was to breed a Derby winner, to 
show “those stuck-up s.o.b.’s of the 
Jockey Club that ‘Boss’ Croker was 
not a man to be trifled with.” 

He also sent to America for a good 
brood mare. The one sent back was 
a mare called Rhoda B. For three 
years, the Croker Stud produced 
colts that turned into fair performers, 
but not cracks by any means. 

Then he mated Rhoda B. with 
Orme, son of the great Ormonde. 

The resultant colt was a leggy 
chestnut who showed little promise 
as a two-year-old, running twice for 
two thirds. 

But in his three-year-old year . . 

1907 ... he began to show signs of 
class. 

That year was a weak Derby year, 
the favourite at 13 to 8 “on” being 
another Irish bred horse, Slieve Gal- 
lion. 

But Slieve Gallion couldn't handle 
the tricky Epsom course. He raced 
down to Tattenham Comer with his 
head in the air, and Orby, right on 
his wheel, shot clear as they straight- 
ened up. 

It was all over then, and Orby 
strode home an easy winner, with 
“Boss” Croker looking towards the 
official stand and jeering. 

He had brought off his million-lo- 
one chance revenge on the Jockey 
Club. 

Back to Ireland went Orby, and 
“The Boss” settled down to make a 
real mark in breeding. Orby began 
to get good stock. 

"The Boss,” whose language was 
nearly as colorful as his past, gradu- 
ally became respectable and was ad- 
mitted to the circle of fashionable 
breeders. Now and then, however, 
there would be suggestions that he 
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was in with the more disreputable 
element on the Turf ... the boys 
whose horses were down the course 
when they were 6/4, and strolled home 
at 16/1 with every S.P. shop in the 
country loaded with bets on the 
winner. 

Orby began to throw fine sprinters 
in his early days as a sire. Sugar 
Palm and Gold Bridge were two of 
the fastest horses up to a mile that 
England has known. 

In 1917 Croker sold Lord Glanely 
an Orby colt for 470 guineas. Had 
the Boss realised what he was do- 
ing, he would probably have dropped 
dead. This colt, who was by a mare 
with no pretensions to class at all, 
was named Grand Parade. Under 
that name, he went on to win .the 
Derby of 1919. 

“The Boss” was not a young man 
when he crossed the Atlantic in the 
nineties. Yet, after the war, in 1920, 
he interested himself in Irish poli- 
tics. Not on a grand scale of course, 
but in local and county elections. 

A rude shock was waiting for him. 


Sure that the methods used by Tam- 
many in New York would be enough 
to win hands down in the rural elec- 
tions of the Ould Sod, Croker went 
to work. 

The old Tammany man never knew 
what had hit him. His slate of can- 
didates was crushingly defeated. 
“God knows how many times some 
of them voted!” said the “Boss” ad- 
miringly. “There were only three 
thousand voters in Ballybriggen, and 
we counted four times that many 
votes!” 

Evidently, elections in those days 
went to tile energetic rather than the 
worthy. 

Croker once tried conclusion with 
the rural Irish in an attempt to win 
the Kerry Hunt Cup. He had the 
horse to do it, but didn't want to 
leave anything to chance. The race 
was for amateur riders; but Croker 
sent to England and got a profes- 
sional cross-country hoop, who rode 
under an assumed name. 

Croker’s horse started a hot fav- 
ourite, although a noticeable point 
about the betting was that the sec- 
ond horse had been very well backed 
by its connections to beat the favour- 
ite. 

“The Boss" saw his horse win by 
a great space and was all smiles. The 
smiles only lasted a couple of min- 
utes. The connections of the second 
horse fired in a protest. 

Croker entered the Stewards' Room 
to find that the grounds for the pro- 
test were that his horse had been 
ridden by a professional. The charge 
could be proven without trouble and 
the visiting jockey, hoping to get 
off lightly himself, broke down and 
admitted everything. 

He lost the race and was warned 
off for a year. 

But the thing that really hurt him 
was that he found out that the owner 
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of the second horse — a gent by the 
name of O’Rourke— had known all 
the time what the “Boss” was up to. 
He had merely been the mug, making 
a market for the O’Rourke entry, 
with no chance at all of getting the 

The Croker Stud, in the years 
1907-1920, made its mark on the Eng- 
lish Turf. Besides Grand Parade, 
Orby threw Diadem, one of the best 
fillies English racing has seen; and 
Croker narrowly missed the thrill of 
breeding a third English Derby win- 


ner when Orpheus was beaten a 
head in the Derby of 1920. 

As an old man, Croker, having been 
assured that all had been forgiven 
and forgotten, made a trip back to 
New York in 1920. He was happy 
to find that Tammany was back in 
control of the city; but he was far 
less happy to find that Prohibition 
was in force. 

This was too much. He had in- 
tended to stay in the States; but the 
arid prospect drove him back to Ire- 
land, where he died in 1922. 


DIFFICULT DECISIONS By gluyas williams 



YOUR WIFE CALLS FROM UPSTAIRS, WHERE SHE HA'S BEEN 
■TTDVli/G JUNIOR'S ROOM, PLEASE. <0 GIVE HIM A GOOD 
SCOLDING FOR LEAVIN6 HIS THINGS AROUND 
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PRINCE OF BLACK 



From the shambles of a massacre there" arose 
an African chief who had a genius of warfare. 


JN 1850, the Kassonkes raided a Sar- 
rakholais village. They were after 
loot— human loot, living bodies. They 
slaughtered those who were too old, 
or too young, for the slave market 
and carried off the saleable specimens. 

Such raids were almost daily oc- 
currences along the Senegal River in 
Africa, and this one would have been 
forgotten overnight, but for a young 
woman who was captured, and a boy 
who was not. 

The captured woman was Fatugaya, 
wife of a caravan trader. Pierre Loti 
had known her, and had described 
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her— a slender black body; a fine, thin 
nose; a well-formed mouth, and— 
blue eyes! 

What was more important, she had 
a 12-year-old son named Samory. 
That name has passed into history. 

Returning to the shambles that had 
been his village, Samory started at 
once to confront the dreaded Kas- 
sonke chief, and to demand the re- 
lease of his mother. 

Something about tire boy impressed 
the chief. 

He didn’t release his lovely new 
concubine, but neither did he seize 


Samory to hold him as a slave. He 
kept the boy in his personal service, 
and was soon entrusting him with 
important affairs. 

That was Samory’s start in life. 

He had a capacity for leadership, a 
power of attracting men’s devotion 
which has been compared to that of 
Napoleon. He welded together an 
African alliance and placed himself 
at the head of a military force larger 
than any the Senegal region had seen 
since the days of the Arab conquests. 
He made himself king, and started 
on a career of conquest. 

But the French were also engaged 
in conquering Senegal. That made 
things awkward; it made them par- 
ticularly awkward for the French. 

Because, by 1885, Samory com- 
manded a force of over 60,000 men. 
According to a Colonel Frey, 5,000 of 
these were mounted, and it was a 
formidable army. The French were 
hopelessly outnumbered, they suf- 
fered defeat after defeat. 

To be sure, the French were using 
native troops. They depended on the 
Senegalese sharp shooters whom they 
called “volunteers,” though actually, 
with few exceptions, they were slaves 
whom the French had bought at the 
recognised price of £12 a head. 

As it was, the war dragged on. 
Samory won major engagements, but 
could gain no decisive victory; his 
kingdom was never secure. 

In 1880, the French offered an armed 
truce, and a treaty was signed. It 
recognised Samory’s sovereignity, and 
provided for trade and travel be- 
tween his kingdom and the French- 
controlled areas. In addition, the 
French undertook to entertain 
Samory’s son, Karamoko, in Paris, 
showing him the full glories of civili- 
sation, and letting him sample its 
delights. 

It was on Karamoko that the French 


pinned their hopes. On this young 
savage, straight from the depths of 
Africa, Paris concentrated all its 

But for debauchery, Paris afforded 
infinite facilities. Karamoko drank 
the sparkling wine. He accepted the 
numerous tempting consorts who of- 
fered themselves. He viewed the 
French army at drill, he witnessed 
mock artillery bombardments. And 
he kept a solemn face, saying nothing. 

He listened intently to the French 
diplomats, the "experts on Africa.” 
They could always get his ear, they 
could count on a flattering attentive- 
ness from him. 

But they couldn’t get any answers. 
During his entire visit, he spoke so 
rarely that Parisian wits nicknamed 
him “The Prince of Black Silence." 
They even briefed an expensive 
courtesan to disarm Karamoko by 
her arts, and to find out what he 
thought of all he had seen and heard. 

In the end, the experts themselves 
had to pry his lips open. They started 
with a direct question about Demba, 
chief of the Bambaras. 

Was Demba a follower of Samory’s? 
Karamoko said, “Yes, Demba serves 
Samory very well.” 

Did Samory trust Demba? Did he 
have a high opinion of him? 
Karamoko nodded. 

Then the diplomats explained, in 
language so simple that even a 
tongue-tied savage must comprehend, 
how Karamoko could continue to en- 
joy all the favors of France. They 
knew Demba. Demba was a man of 
great wisdom. Karamoko’s futuie 
would be free from care, it would 
be full of pleasure, if he would allow 
Demba to guide him in all things. 

Karamoko should urge his father to 
place Demba in charge of treaty re- 
lations, and to give Demba control 
of the army. This would be proof of 
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STATE OF THE NATION (III) 


Cry havoc! ... Cry havoc! ... Cry havoc! . . . Haro! 
Breast-beaters, bewail ! Get into the show . . . 

We'rfe ruined! We're bankrupt! (Well, isn't that good; 
I've always suspected we would if we could) . 

The A-Bomb, the H-Bomb and jubilant germs 
Will soon have us serving up meals for the worms! 

Chain reaction'll split us, so atoms, at last 

We'll all be again what we were in the past! 

It's doom! It's destruction! Why, things are so bad, 
It's a positive pleasure to feel merely sad . . . 

Yet, breast-beaters, permit me, before I'm bereft, 

To enjoy just a little the life I've got left, 

JAY-PAY 


good faith, and France would reward 
Karamoko. Did the Prince under- 
stand? 

Gravely, the blackman nodded. "I 
understand,” he said. "I have seen 
much, and I understand.” 

As a parting gesture, they loaded 
Karamoko with expensive gifts. In 
particular, they gave him the very 
latest thing in repeating rifles, suit- 
ably ornamented and engraved. 

He fondled it lovingly, and his 
usually solemn face broke into a 
wide, glistening smile. 

Back in Senegal, Karamoko was 
escorted to the frontier of Samory's 
kingdom with fitting pomp. He car- 
ried his precious repeating rifle over 
his arm while he watched the ap- 
proach of the escort sent by his 
father. It halted 50 yards from him. 
It was commanded by Demba. 

Demba advanced alone. He com- 
menced to greet Karamoko with the 


usual ceremonial speech of welcome, 
but the young prince silenced him 
abruptly. He ordered Demba to 
stand beside the French officer, and 
to remain there, not moving. 

Karamoko crossed over and greeted 
his father's warriors warmly. He 
turned and faced the French detach- 
ment; lie faced the high-ranking 
French officer and the chieftain called 
Demba. And there, standing on his 
own soil, he gave the answer which 
the French had failed to get from 
him in Paris. 

“Demba serves the Toubab!” ne 
cried. “He is a traitor!” 

He raised his repeating rifle and 
pumped three bullets into Demba's 
breast. 

“Death to the treacherous Toubab!” 
he shouted, and his next bullet picked 
off the Fench officer. 

His father’s warriors opened fire, 
and only two of the small French 
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force left that frontier alive. The 
truce had ended abruptly. 

In Saint Louis, the French com- 
mandant decided on a brilliant stroke. 
He could muster five thousand sharp 
shooters at short notice; he ordered a 
forced march into Samory's kingdom. 
His Objective was swift and total 
victory; it was to capture both Sam- 
ory and Karamoko by an unexpected 
blow. 

The attack was made through Sar- 
rakholias territory. The Sarrak- 
holais were the darlings of the 
French, the traders of Senegal, 
favoured in all things and enriched 
by French rule. An attack from that 
quarter would give them a secure 
rear, the French thought. 

Did they forget that Samory him- 
self was a Sarrakholias? Or did they 
think he neglected "military intelli- 
gence?” 

The column crossed Samory’s 
frontier without opposition. It 
marched fast, and saw no sign of the 
enemy for a full day. Night fell, but 
the column pressed on while, behind 
it, another column — the sharp 
shooters’ wives with burdens on their 
heads— trudged wearily, unable to 
maintain the killing pace. 

They were so far behind that their 
screams did not warn the army. They 
were seized— seized by French-armed 
Sarrakholais! They were stripped of 
everything, including their clothes, 
Sarrakholais women took charge of 
them, and the men swept on to strike 
at the rear of the column. 

It was a black night, and the French 
assumed it was Samory behind them. 
They swung round to fight him off, 
and Karamoko made a frontal attack. 

He threw the French into confusion. 
Next, an attack came on both flanks; 
it was a perfect trap, and Samory’s 
warriors were adepts at • night- 


Even so, not a sharp shooter sur- 
rendered. The battle raged till dawn, 
and daylight found a pitiful frag- 
ment of the invading force still stand- 
ing. Samory’s men made short work 
of them. 

The victors withdrew. The sun 
rose. Many of the wounded were 
still conscious when Sarrakholais 
women began threading their way 
through the carnage. Those women 
were armed with knives and they 
herded the naked wives of the sharp 
shooters before them. 

They forced each wife to identify 
her husband, then forced her to wit- 
ness the mutilations they had come 
to perform. 

So Karamoko repaid the French for 
the strange pleasures they had taught 
him in Paris. 



fighting. 
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GAY DOYLE 



ATTLE of the 


Curves aren’t only lethal to motorists; 
feminine varieties, too, cause mayhem. 


JF you'll just be patient a moment 
until we stop gibbering, we’d like 
to announce that the United States 
of America appear to be on the verge 
of another (and quite as uncivil) 
Civil War. 

As a matter of fact, the opening 
shots seem to have been fired in what 
historians will probably remember as 
Fashion’s Battle of the Bulge (s). 

In the corner on our right, coming 


ULCE 

(BOUDOIR DIVISION) 

out (and in all the best places, too), 
is “The Original Hubba-Hubba Girl” 
. . . Miss Evelyn (“Treasure Chest”) 
West . . . Belle of the Brassiere Belt. 

In the corner on our left, also 
coming' out. in much the same man- 
ner, is “Mrs. America” . . . known 
more domestically as Mrs. Frances 
Cloyd ... to the plaudits of assembled 
matrons of the Republic. 

So — before the gong goes — we’d 
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better put you right in the picture. 
(You’ll find several on Pages 29 to 
31.) 

Believe it or not, Miss West’s first 
Job found her fully dressed. To teil 
tlie truth, she began as a “gum- 
girl,” dispensing chews in Petersburg, 
Illinois ... for the municifent re- 
muneration of fifteen dollars a week. 

Rightly, Miss West realised she was 
not cut out (literally and metaphori- 
cally) for such a role. She began 
to develop herself (in all senses) at 
a dancing class. Before long, she 
had burst upon the gawping gaze of 
the public as “Hubba-Hubba Girl, 
No. 1.” 

And "burst” is the word. Soon 
her progress through the niteries read 
like a socialite’s description of Para- 
dise . . . which was not surprising, 
for Miss West was billing herself as 
a “semi-classical nude dancer” (by 
no means an overstatement). 

Then came a night at Slapsie 
Maxie's club in 'Frisco . . . and Miss 
West put her best foot (or something) 
forward. A star role in “A Night At 
The Follies” followed. Miss West 
. . . and her “Treasure-Chest” . . . 
were going places. 

She became “an exotic dancer” . . . 
clad (for short intervals) in a form- 
fitting black evening gown . . . and 
escorted by an appealing but ageing 
dummy by the name of Esky. 

Photographer’s flash-bulbs are re- 
ported to have exploded unassisted 
and the asterisk-mark on type-writers 
ran red-hot under the trembling fin- 
gers of social scribes. 

Miss West thereupon extended her 
night-club bookings to include per- 
sonal displays on ten theatre circuits 
... in California and other points, 
north, south, east and West. She 
also managed to cut into the oogling 
time of her fans to appear in the 
“Gun Happy.” 


And— just to be sure that there was 
never a dull moment — she issued a 
visiting card. It read (tersely but 
revealingly) : “ACT: Very novel and 
unusual strip . . . sex, comedy, drama 
and suspense . . . Works mild or 
strong ... 11 minutes.” 

The heat was definitely on. Simul- 
taneously, however, there was resid- 
ing in the same localities as Miss 
West . . . breathing the same air, in 
fact . . . Mrs. Frances Cloyd . . . “Mrs. 
America,” to you . . . recently elected 
as the perfect specimen of All- 
American matrimony. 

“Mrs. America” must take to her 
breast the responsibility for the up- 
surge of the stormy billows. 

Rendered reckless, perhaps, when 
crowned at Ashbury Park (New Jer- 
sey), “Mrs. America” was unwary 
enough to venture the bpinion that 
“a woman should be married before 
she can qualify as really matured and 
beautiful.” 

Which was evidently fighting- talk, 
of a high-octane brand. Miss West 
(who has earned her nickname of 
“Treasure Chest” for two very ob- 
vious reasons) was immediately in- 
cited to unbosom herself ... in many 
senses and with considerable aban- 
don. She let it be known that she 
took an extremely poor view of 
“Mrs. America’s” excuses for popping- 
off such generalities. 

“What’s wrong with these curves 
of mine?” she demanded austerely of 
a bug-eyed portion of the Press. 
“I’ve never been married and- I 
haven't had any complaints about my 
assemblage.’’ 

Not a voice was raised to deny it. 
Even “Mrs. America” reserved her 
arguments. But Miss West refused 
to be assuaged. 

“What has Mrs. America got that 
I haven’t got?” she insisted. “Judge 
for yourselves.” The Press impul- 
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sively hastened to oblige her. -They 
judged that Miss West had got five 
feet four and three-quarter inches 
in height; 120 lbs. in weight; 26 inches 
of waist; 36 inches of hips. “And 
what you’re interested in measures 
39 and a half inches,” Miss West 
concluded expansively. 

Breathing deeply, several compara- 
tive statisticians tore themselves away 
to check up on “Mrs. America.'' 
They discovered that “Mrs. Ameri- 
ca’s" bid was: Height, five feet six 
inches; weight, 125 lbs.; waist, 26 
inches; hips, 36 inches; and the mat- 
ters in dispute, 36% inches. 

Whereupon Miss West’s manager 
briskly seized a golden chance of 
opening a new front. “This matter 
has been hanging on too long,” he 
wired Mrs. America. “I offer you 
a definite chance of an anatomy con- 
test. Let the public sit in judgment 
on the assemblages of the two.” 

He even promised to pay “Mrs. 
America’s” travelling expenses. Un- 
fortunately, “Mrs. America" was then 
absorbed in the routine of getting 


herself a divorce and was unable to 

It would be churlish not to admit 
that Miss West has the weight of 
the evidence on her side. 

But she is (from the record) taking 
no chances. Presumably working on 
the theory that a Treasure Chest is 
in danger if not covered, Miss We^t 
has gone to the precaution of in- 
suring her superstructure with Lloyd’s 
of London. The amount involved is 
quoted variously at 50,000 dollars and 
100,000 dollars (“fifty for each,” claims 
United Press); the risk being “occu- 
pational.” 

And Lloyd's should know. 

There was only one small hitch in 
Miss West’s dickerings with Lloyd’s 
. . . and that was speedily overcome. 
It was caused by the policy’s in- 
sistence that "the property to be 
insured must be examined and found 
to be in good condition.” Though an 
ample supply of amateur observers 
was naturally available, these lacked 
the technical qualifications. An expert 
was needed. He was soon found in 
the person of Dr. Philip R. Erenberg, 
Physician and Surgeon, of Hollywood. 

In his official statement, Dr. Eren- 
berg disclosed that Miss W. was 
“negative” for the purposes of patho- 
logical research. 

Both Lloyd’s and Miss W. promptly 
signed on the dotted line. 

What “Mrs. America’s” reply will 
be remains, of course, to 'be seen. 

Miss West— as you have been able 
to observe for yourselves — is dis- 
tinctly a Woman ' of Parts. . She' is 
(we have been informed) not solely 
artiste; she is also an inventor. . 

The latest product of her ingenious 
mind is a brassiere with a built-in 
zip cord. 

This interesting contraption has 
been inspected by the U.S. Press, who 
opine that “though it may not have 
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the significance of the brain-children 
of Thomas Alva Edison and the 
Wright Brothers, it is currently draw- 
ing much greater attention.” 

Basically, the device does not differ 
from the ordinary uplift to female 
morale . . . except for one difference. 
But what a difference! Instead of 
having to fasten the garment (or 
what have you) by reaching round 
to some point behind your back 
where you can’t even scratch with 
enjoyment, all you need to do is 
pull a simple zipper ... in front. 

As Miss West explains: “It’s the 
sort of thing a lady can keep her 

Miss W.’s answer to a maiden's 
prayer will be marketed as “Tire 
Hubba-Hubba Bras.” 


Footnote: We wish to announce 

that Miss Evelyn (“Treasure Chest") 
West— despite a certain resemblance — 
makes no claim to any relationship 
with Miss Mae (“Come Up And See 
Me") West. Miss “T-C” West was 
bom Pat McQuillan, of Columbia, 
Kentucky. 

STOP PRESS: International reper- 
cussions are reported in the Battle 
of the Bulge. British beauty Queen, 
Marie Wilson, has also thrown out 
an open challenge. Complaining that 
she has so far not encountered any 
rival with anything to be chesty 
about, Miss Wilson adds pessimisti- 
cally that “she only hopes U.S. has 
a swim-suit big enough to fit her.” 



uo earthworms help the soil? 

Now, think hard. Remember, most 
people who like the soil also like 
earthworms but enthusiasm for 
earthworms can scarcely be accounted 
for on scientific grounds. For plants 
to get the nutrients in organic mat- 
ter, the matter must first be decom- 
posed. The role of decomposer is 
played by many soil organisms, of 
which the friendly earthworm is 
only one. Not all productive soils 
have earthworms. Even today, it’s 
anyone’s guess whether earthworms 
are present because soil is produc- 
tive or whether soil is productive 
because earthworms live there. Pro- 
bably, it’s some of both. 

How many photograph? "an you take 
a second? 

Latest record has been set by a 
camera which operates at a speed of 
15 million pictures a second. When 
photographed by this camera, the 
act of striking a match can be snap- 
ped at speeds so high that nearly 
eleven days would be needed to 
show it on the screen at normal 
silent motion picture speed. Com- 
pared with this, the usual silent mo- 
tion picture camera takes only 16 
exposures a second. 

What is a “Document Senser”? 

Believe it or not, a “Document 
Senser” is the latest man-made mon- 
ster produced by the U.S. Census 
Bureau. The idea is that the ques- 
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tionnaires are filled out by census 
collectors with a special metal pencil 
or metallic ink and are then fed into 
a machine. By magnetic contact, 
electric impulses are generated; these 
operate a punching device. In this 
way cards are punched out and the3e 
go into tabulators. The machine will 
run hour after hour and eliminate 
any clerical errors. 

Who's the highest-paid jockey? 

By all accounts, Gordon Richards. 
It is estimated that in his years of 
riding, Champion Richards won 
£1,800,000 in prize money for his 
owners. In Britain, jockeys regularly 
get 10 per cent, of the prize money, 
often more; thus Richards earned 
£200,000 in prize-money alone. In 
addition, he got at least £10,000 a year 
in retainers from owners. Altogether, 
he earned £400,000 in his career. 
Steve Donoghue was reputed to have 
earned £250,000. 

Is it a good sign if a man gripes about 
his job? 

Yes, definitely, declares the U.S. 
University of Michigan Institute of 
Social Reform sifter a four-year study. 
They claim that the man or woman 
who complains most about his job, his 
company and his boss, usually makes 
the best worker. Reason: “While this 
type will often spend his lunch hours 
denouncing his job, the driving urge 
to succeed will still send him speeding 
back to his job, fired with an excess 
of productive energy.” 




And these two snippets of la "Treasure Che3t" in action, you will agree, leave 
no doubt about her popular appeal. Yet Miss West is not solely an artiste; she 
is also no mean inventor . . . already she has designed "a pliofilm swim-suit" 
(a transparent one that you can show off in most of the best places, to you) and 
"the hubba-hubba bra" (which, being translated, means a brassiere with a 
built-in zipper ... in front). Asked to what she attributes these successes in llle, 
Miss West replied: "Oh, I've just learned to keep abreast of the times." 
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And, we must say, we agree entirely with Lloyd's on their assessment . . . 
Don't be deluded by this inviiing glimpse, however; despite the promising signs. 
Miss Evelyn ("Treasure Chest") West claims no relationship with Miss Mae 
("Came-up-and-see-me") West . . . Evelyn has a career of her own ... as exotic 
dancer and super-stripteuse. 



the captain was too 

aptivating 


The ladies found him just too, too captivating; but if they had 
shunned him like a leper, he would have saved himself woe. 


/“'APTAIN Peter de la Fontaine was 
'"' l obviously bom to demonstrate the 
cheering fact that no one can make 
a bigger fool of himself than a man 
whose profession it is to fool other 
people. 

At first, however, the Captain 
showed every symptom of being one 
of those sun-blessed characters for 
whom Fate’s weather bureau has 
predicted not a single rainy day. 

Which was where one, Jeanette, 
daughter of a marquis, stepped into 
the scene. The Captain apparently 
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turned quite insane. He dashed to 
the wench’s father and demanded her 
as his wife. Her father bowed him 
to the door. Crossing the threshold, 
the Captain paused to proclaim that 
he intended to have the girl “at any 

From the record, the cost involved 
was covered by the hire "of a coach. 
The deluded maid consented to elope. 
Not bothering about a mere marriage 
ceremony, the Captain briskly whisk- 
ed her off to Rouen. There, the pair 
spent an ardent, if impromptu, honey- 


moon; but the Captain seems to have 
grown sated. He escorted his unsus- 
pecting inamorata to Paris and suc- 
cessfully lost her in the streets. 

When this came to her father’s ears, 
the storm really broke. The Captain 
whs in a coffee-house when he was 
HiTcHted on a charge of “brutal 
u Induction.” He looked a moral cer- 
tainty for the Bastille until — such 
being the way of all too few women 

Jeanette reappeared to wail that it 
wiis all her fault. 

Reverting from seduction to 
slaughter, the Captain rejoined the 
Army. He was scarcely in camp 
when an unusually fragile infantry- 
man was attached to him . . . “as a 
butman.” They were both batting 
happily together in one tent when 
the batman surprisingly had a baby. 

The High - Brass were battering 
their brains for a suitable penalty 
when Jeanette conveniently solved 
their problem by dying of small-pox. 
She left the Captain all her money. 
The Captain used it to tour Europe. 

At least, that was the idea; but the 
Captain displayed his swordsmanship 
by skewering a fellow officer and 
again the Bastille yawned. The Cap- 
tain panted aboard ship. Snapped up 
by Moorish pirates, he found himself 
in a Constantinople dungeon. 

Ransomed, he next favoured Holland 
with his presence. In no time, he was 
an fireily wooing a burgher’s wife that 
he made Amsterdam too hot to hold 
him. So hot, indeed, that the disease- 
riddled hell-hole of Curacao seemed 
n comparative health resort. 

Here, the Captain again expanded. 
Introduced to a wealthy widow, he 
actually wed her. This was another 
error. Though she presented the 
Captain with four children she con- 
tinued to entertain a bevy of other 
gallants. The Captain cut off one 

The widow subsided and the Cap- 


tain branched out as a plantation 
owner. His negro slaves immediately 
attempted to poison him. The Cap- 
tain survived. 

The Captain sailed for England. In 
London, he backed a Venetian named 
Zannier. Zannier went bankrupt for 
£300. The Captain paid the debt and 
thus earned Zannier’s undying enmity. 

Unaware of this, however, the Cap- 
tain wed a second rich widow (he 
still had the first). He also engaged 
in some spritely goings-on with a 
shop-keeper's wife. But one of his 
love-letters fell into the hands of 
the charmer’s husband. When the 
Captain arrived at his next rendez- 
vous, he found not only the lady 
waiting but her husband and her 
husband’s brother as well . . . both 
threatening nastiness. The wife went 
back to her husband. The Captain 
went back to his (second) widow. 

And — unluckily — also to Zannier. 
The Captain was in one more tavern 
when he was greeted by Zannier, 
accompanied by a “woman in black.” 
The Captain was too engrossed in 
making passes at the mysterious 
female to notice that a man (also 
in black) was gabbling something 
from a book. 

Only later was he aware that the 
man was a Fleet Prison parson and 
what he had been reading was the 
Marriage Service. But, by then, 
Zannier had had him arrested for 
bigamy (it should have been trigamy). 

The Captain was jailed. Zannier 
visited him in his cell. Understand- 
ably, the Captain swiped him with 
a broom and knocked him uncon- 
scious. That was the last straw. 
Zannier swore that the Captain had 
forged a cheque. 

Tlie Court found him guilty; 
and sentenced him to death. Appeals 
reduced the sentence to five years 
and transportation to America. The 
Captain sailed on September 9, 1752. 
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Crime * 
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LAST LAUGH: Dance-addict, 23- 
year-old James Cumberland, nf 
Brooklyn, blithely entered a restaur- 
ant, two lithesome lovelies clinging 
tenderly to either arm. Suddenly he 
propped on his heels with popped 
eyes. “Lemme go! Lemme go!” he 
wailed, distraughtly endeavouring :o 
disentangle himself from the lovelies’ 
clutch. “Now ain’t you the one!" 
carolled the lovelies adoringly, en- 
twining themselves even more tightly 
about him. “Alwuz up ter a joke!” 
They were still bubbling with happy 
merriment when four equally pleased 
police (disguised as longshoremen) 
eased James from their strangle-hold 
and arrested him for 13 armed rob- 
beries in one year. 

ARDENT AMATEURS: According 
to Scotland Yard, shop-lifting in 
Britain is recovering its amateur 
status. Now that the blackmarket is 
dwindling, gendarmes assess that 
nearly three-quarters of the shop- 
lifting is done by first-offenders. 
Offenders, add the constabulary (un- 
gallantly but firmly), are now “sixty 
per cent, feminine” . . . with desperate 
mothers of starving children at an all- 
time low. 

THE DEVIL IT WAS! Some citi- 
zens hold up banks; others just bust 
them open with dynamite; but the 
vast majority let them look over their 
own business. With all this, however, 


Edgar Tallon (currently in a U.S. 
cooler) has an attitude towards bank- 
ing which places him in a minority of 
one. The ingenious Mr. Tallon in- 
veigled one Paul Belanger, member 
in good standing of a Canadian bank- 
ing firm, into a basement session of 
black magic and convinced the per- 
spiring plutocrat that he was in per- 
son an agent of the Devil. The Devil, 
he added as an after-thought, had 
sent him expressly to collect 15,000 
dollars from M. Belanger. Awed by 
this infernal request, M. Belanger 
paid up handsomely. Result? As at 
writing, M. Belanger is doing time 
for embezzling the fifteen grand; Mr. 
Tallon is suffering the same fate as 
an accessory. The Devil is still at 

DEATH DIET: There was a certain 
macabre logic about the reasoning c-f 
“Black Molly,” a negress who was 
brought as a slave from Africa to the 
West Indies island of Haiti in 1786. 
Molly was sent to a plantation where 
—on the strength of her motherly 
appearance— she was set to work os 
a midwife. Time passing as it will, 
however, Molly’s master became 
puzzled at the lengthening list of still- 
born children she was presenting. He 
made a surprise inspection of Molly’s 
quarters. He found Molly cheerfully 
munching at what was left of a new- 
born infant. 
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THE REFORMATION 

FOR SIXTEEN YEARS, THE WEALTHIEST MAN IN NOUMEA 
FEARED THE SKELETON IN HIS CUPBOARD; IT GOT OUT. 


(SIXTEEN years! Almost to the day! 

And now there had come an end! 
Councillor Armand Dubose of 
Noumea put down the telephone and 
let his bulk subside into a protest- 
ing rattan chair. His fleshy face at 
that moment was as ugly as were 
his thoughts. Yet there were those 
in Nouvelle Caledonie who thought 
of Councillor Dubose as one whose 
kindliness and philanthropy equalled 


that of Monsieur le maire, the well- 
loved Bazil Montour. 

Armand Dubose almost stopped 
breathing. The threat that for six- 
teen years had hung over him, de- 
pendent only on the whim of one 
man, had evaporated with the last 
breath of Monsieur le maire, Bazil 
Montour — But no! It could not be 
true! Nnme-of-a-little-good-man! It 
could not! 


ERLE WILSON • FICTION 



OF ARMAND DUBOSC 


Dubose was seeing again his first 
Ofnco behind his big store three miles 
uwiiy in the centre of Noumea. That 
afltac and Bazil Montour, thin and 
»oi«ly in wrinkled and sweat-stained 
duck as he had appeared on that 
tilghl sixteen years ago. 

The scarecrow Bazil Montour had, 
without invitation, seated himself in 
Ilia deep chair Dubose reserved for 
Important customers. Name-of-a- 
dog, now! What is This? What does 
thin beachcomber want? Money ne 
■hull not get. Dubose, the wealthiest 
I ruder, mine-owner and timberman in 


New Caledonia, was also a money- 
lender— at high interest and against 
heavy security, for he was a hard 
man. But it was well-known that 
this Montour owned only a leaky, 
teredo-riddled cutter not worth 
twenty sous. Non! There would be 
no money for him — unless; one 
could never be quite sure; this ob- 
ject, it was said, knew something cf 
prospecting and he had just come in 
from a long way up the coast. Nou- 
velle Caledonie was one of the richest 
islands in all the world in mineral 
deposits. 




Dubose allowed the ghost of a 
smile to come on a face as hard 
usually as the wood of the niaouii. 
“Ah, Monsieur Montour, is it not? 
We have not met before, X think.” 
The down-at-heel visitor smiled. 
“No, monsieur, we have not met — not 
exactment. But I have had the— ah— 
happiness of seeing you before. Even 
saw you at close quarters, Monsieur 
Dubose. Ah, yes; quite close. But 
then, monsieur, it was your back 
that was towards me." 

“Morbleu! Your business?" Dubose 
snapped. 

“—I happened to fall asleep, mon- 
sieur, in the shade of a rock beside 
La Cascade-du-Kagou. Do you 
bathe there frequently?” 

Montour affected to stifle a yawn. 
“Ah, you need not tell me, monsieur. 
You do not bathe frequently at La 
Cascade-du-Kagou — or anywhere 
else. How do X know that?” 

Dubose had not spoken. His visi- 
tor was grinning in malicious enjoy- 
ment. “Ah, bah; but it is simple — 
so simple. Your back, it has no sun- 


burn, no, it is unblemished but for—" 

“Well — ?” 

“But for one most curious mark, 
monsieur. I wonder, what does it 
signify, that mark so like a brand— 
so like a letter ‘M’ on your right 
shoulder? Ah, no; you would be 
most unwise to use the gun you no 
doubt have in that drawer. Antici- 
pating possible unpleasantness, Mon- 
sieur Dubose, I have written a let- 
ter— to be opened only in the melan- 
choly event of my demise. Pardon, 
monsieur? — ” 

Montour nodded approval. 

“That ‘M’ so intriguing on your 
back, mon ami; it stands for meur- 
trier— murderer— is it not so? And 
it is the brand put on those who 
have tried and failed to escape from 
Devil's Island. Plainly, monsieur, 
you are a man of unusual determin- 
ation; for you tried a second time 
and got away.” 

Dubose’s face was grey and life- 
less. With this man’s coming, years 
of peace had ended. Years during 
which he had built up a new life; 
in which, at last, he, Armand Dubose, 
had wielded power over the destinies 
of others. He was not loved, no. 
Since young manhood when the fan- 
fields of Provence had witnessed his 
wooing of Yvonne Bourgade and 
when he had killed a rival in a 
drunken quarrel— love had entered 
not at all into his life. But women, 
yes; bought and tossed aside. It was 
poetic justice, perhaps, that he had 
been on his way along the St. Louis 
road, bound for the home of Pierre 
Marsac, an ex-gendarme whose 
daughter Quona, was the most 
beautiful girl in Noumea— when the 
heat of the day had induced him to 
park his car, enter the thicket, and, 
for once forgetting a rigid rule, throw 
off his clothing and lave his over- 
heated bulk in the cool rush of 
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i<nilclng Cascade-du-Kagou. 
tjulli' unsuspecting that his bathing 
| 1IU | |„., !n seen, Dubose had continued 
,,n lii the home of Pierre Marsac. 

hi gendarme had borrowed 

„iiiiiry from Dubose on the security 
nr 1 1 In house; his interest payments 
win a liir from regular; altogether from 
Duhimc’s point of view, an excellent 
I .inlllcni for the father of such an 
iilll’iicUve young woman as Made- 

I in -1 K- Quona to be in. 

"Wlmt do you want of me, Mon- 

"Ynu expect mercy, Dubose. You, 
who have not spared man or woman 
.particularly woman — since you 
grow rich! Well then; for the good 
of your soul, I shall be truly merci- 
ful. But it will not be in any way 
you will understand— yet. First, 

l|, me is the matter of the Marsac 
mortgage; you will destroy it now-, 
nl mice; and to old Pierre you will 
mnke n little gift, a mere bagatelle, 
i.f mie hundred thousand francs. Ah, 
wnit mon ami; wait. I have but be- 
gun. To Mademoiselle Quona or 
rather to me, for we are about to 
marry, you will make over a half 
■hiuc in your nickel mines at 
Tlilo, your copper mines at Pam, 
your sulphur leases in Be Baoio and 
your meatworks at Ouaco. That will 
leave you still a very wealthy man, 
Dubose; but it will do for the pre- 

Th inking back in the past, Armand 
Duhosc cursed his late tormentor as 
ln< reviewed those ‘good works.’ How 
(lie (lends in hell must have laughed 
laughed with that devil Montour; 
hounding him to one imbecility 
after another. The gift of a schoo- 
ner to the missions; innumerable cash 
donations, none of them small; the 
building of churches, hospitals, 
schools; the donation of scholarships; 
relief to impoverished families with- 


out end! Every sou a drop of blood. 

A step sounded on the verandah. 
“Entrez— Entrez." Councillor Armand 
Dubose’s voice had once again its old 
note of impatience. It was Doctor 
Gery, solemn and sad-faced. 

“Well, Monsieur Dubose; our good 
friend is gone. I should not have 
worried you again so late only that 
before he passed away, Bazil asked 
me to take charge of this letter for 
you— to be particularly careful that 
it reached you: hence my visit.” 
Armand Dubose, with fear in his 
heart, took the letter. 

"Please, Monsieur Dubose; read it 
now. You were such— such close as- 
sociates: it is no doubt a last mes- 
sage of friendship,” the Doctor beg- 
ged. 

Dubose nodded mutely. He read: 
Armand, my old one; be at ease. 

I have not left, and never at any 
time have I written, any letter 
about my so-fortunate discovery 
that day at Cascade-du-Kagou. 
Relax, mon ami; but keep up the 
good works. We shall meet 
again, you and I. Au revoir. 
Bazil. 

With the whole verbal repertoire 
of Devil's Island surging again into 
his mind. Dubose sat tongue-tied. 

“Monsieur Dubose; excuse me, I 
am puzzled—” The doctor was 
speaking. “What does it mean, can 
you tell me, when a man has a let- 
ter ‘M’ branded on his back? 

Dubose’s huge hand gripped the 
doctor’s arm. 

“What did you say?” 

The doctor disengaged Dubose a 
grip with fingers equally strong. 

“Monsieur; I asked merely, do you 
know what it meant, a letter ‘M’ 
branded on the back of our late good 
friend, Bazil Montour?” 
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She had the look in her eyes of on 
who doesn't see people, as people 


JpROM his stool behind the cashier’s 
desk, Joe surveyed his little king- 
dom. Small tables, draped with blue 
and white cloths gleamed in the sub- 
dued light. Two or three diners 
lingered over then- tiny cups of black 
coffee. The waiters moved quietly 
through the blueness of cigarette 
smoke, laying the silver for the 
morning. J oe smiled contentedly. 
The cafe was his creation, his dearly- 
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loved and last child. It supported 
mm now that his youth had passed. 
It represented the fulfilment of the 
great wish of his old age. The silver 
that shone in the till was a bright 
stream of hope, flowing with increas- 
ing speed towards the sea of his 
dream. 

He glanced at a table for two near 
the door. Only fifteen minutes until 
closing time and she had not come. 


Willi much time for thinking, as he 
lurched on his stool, he had won- 
dered about the girl. Slim, supple, 
With soft, brown hair and a small, 
liilclligont face, she should have had 
someone to take her to dine, some- 
where better than this. Yet she came 
nlona each night about ten, took her 
plmjo silently in the comer, and ate 
Ihu cheapest meal. Her face was 
rlu.Hcd-in against the world. 


Joe shook his greying head. In 
the days when the world seemed so 
much happier and his face was un- 
lined, such a situation would not 
have been allowed. War ... it took 
so many of the young men. They 
died in glory, perhaps, but what hap- 
pened to those so many young wo- 
men who were left alone? 

The last customers had paid their 
checks and gone out into the hot 
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Women, women! You can't win. According to Professor 
Morrison of Michigan (U.S.) University, a law was passed by 
the Romans as far back as 205 B.C., prohibiting women from 

driving chariots. Infuriated Roman femininity immediately started 

“Then -I 'l l ?J aSle A 20 L yearS ’" reports the Pleased Professor. 
Then m the 180 s B.C. they stormed the Capitol and rough- 
r f °r * d ,?% senator , s - Their ‘ight to chariot was expeditiously 
restored Same thing was tried in ancient Greece. First to 
break the law was Mrs. Lycurgus, wife of the legal eagle who 
passed the law. She was fined 6,000 drachmas. 


night. Two lights burned in the dim 
cavern of the cafe. Joe settled down 
to count the day’s receipts before 
he ate his supper. He heard the 
saueak of the street door. He must 
oil the hinge. 

The brown-haired girl hesitated in 
the doorway, her face white, tired, 
disappointed. 

“Oh, I’m sorry. You’re closed. 1 
thought I’d just be able to make it.” 

Joe looked at the clock. Reno and 
Tony would be anxious to go home. 
He hesitated, and remembered how 
alone she always seemed. Descend- 
ing from the throne of his kingdom, 
he ushered her to the table for two. 

“There is still time to serve you,” 
he said, holding the chair for her. 
With remembered courtesy he bowed. 
“Senorina, I was about to have my 
own supper. Would you do me the 
honor of dining with me, tonight, as 
my guest?” 

Almost before the words had passed 
his lips, he checked . . . was this S. 
gaffe, he was committing? . . . would 
she put the right interpretation on an 
action which could read so well or so 
badly? ... he watched her . . . she 
seemed simpatico, he thought . . . 
yes, she was with all certainty sim- 
patico. 


She raised her tired face and he 
saw the quick suspicion in her eyes. 
After all. she had probably never 
noticed him, did not understand why 
he should be interested in her, un- 
less this, was a polite wolf-call. 

He waited, holding himself with 
soldierly stiffness. His figure was 
still slight and trim, but his face was 
old. lined not unpleasantly, and his 
sharp, dark eyes, framed by wrinkles, 
were wise and kind. 

For a moment she stared uncom- 
prehendingly. It was the look of one 
who has not seen people, as people, 
for a long time. Then her eyes 
smiled quietly. 

“I’d be delighted,” she said. “Al- 
though I’m afraid, I’m not very good 
company." 

The night was hot. Joe turned on 
the big fan. The draught lifted the 
girl’s soft hair. Reno brought soup 
and a bottle of light wine. It pleased 
Joe to see that the girl ate with the 
enjoyment of one who was really 
hungry. He toyed with his own soup 
and talked. His guest must be enter- 
tained while she ate. 

“All day I sit on my stool,” he told 
her, “and I see many people pass in 
and out. Some are just casuals who 
chance to see my sign at the time 
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Ihn clock tells them they should oe 
l lunK ,. y . Others have known the 
oafs i. long time. They come for 
nuivcrsnlion as well as food. They 
liiiuw the meals are good and inex- 
iieuiilve and that there will be others 
drinking coffee, talking. They 
ii i o Iho interesting people. 

"llnve you noticed, Senorina, that 

any of the really interesting 

,, vi. |/li- cat cheap meals?” 

Tin- girl smiled. Joe’s heart warm- 
ad because the smile was sincere and 
friendly and he had noticed how 
rarely she smiled. 

"They're the people who are going 
•nine place, and doing it the hard 

"And you are going some place, 

The girl leaned back in her chair. 

Nile watched Reno place the big 
platen of spaghetti on the table. When 
lie hud gone, she replied: “What I 
tnmnl. of course, was that they are 
mulling something of their lives. 
They have a career ... an art, per- 
il,,,,:, . . . some goal to reach.” 

Joe nodded. “I know. But you? 1 
Ihlnk you work very hard and late. 
You have, a purpose, like the others?” 

"I suppose I have. It’s not the 
[ mime, though, as it is with these 
others who are building up. Ym 
Mt going anywhere in life. There’s 
nothing I can do-now. But I have 
In make a journey. I’ve been work- 
l |n« for it for a long time." 

"Going overseas? So many of the 
young ones are doing that. They 
toko advantage of peace,” he amend- 
0( |, “-this interlude of peace. Where 
will you go? England?” 

She shook her head. “Later, per- 
hops. I don’t really know., I’m go- 

Ing to your country— Italy.” 
jut's eyes sparkled with interest. 
"A truly beautiful country. Me . . •« 
1 like this country of yours, with its«t 


blue skies and bright sun. It has 
given me a home. But it is only 
natural for a man to love best the 
place where he was born. Have you 
planned to visit any particular 
places?” 

"Genoa," she said. 

“Ah yes, Genoa— and Venice; the 
two bright eyes of Italy. Today they 
are only ghosts of their old glory, 
but once,” Joe murmured dreamily, 
“once, their’s were names that thrill- 
ed the world, Senorina. They were 
the great cities of commerce, open- 
ing up the trade routes. And Ven- 
ice was queen of the sea. 

“Forgive me,” he added, “if I sound 
too proud, but I am a Venetian; and 
even if a man has nothing else, great 
memories can make life a very 
sweet thing.” 

“Memories are things that are past 
and dead. They can’t be sweet.” Her 
voice was choked. Joe glanced at 
her sharply. Did she bend so in- 
tently over her plate to hide the 
tears? She must have been hurt and 
she was very bitter for one so young. 
But weren’t the young so much 
more likely to be bitter than the 
old, who had seen so much? He had 
been like that himself. If only .e 
knew, if he could help her. 

Pretending not to notice she was 
upset, he continued. “You’ll find 
Genoa of today interesting. But it 
is the past that makes her so fas- 
cinating. You know something about 
the history of the city of the Vis- 

Her voice was flat and dead. "No- 
thing. I hadn’t thought about the 
city at all.” 

Joe waved his shapely Italian hands, 
shaking his head vehemently. “No, 
no! You don’t travel just to K" 
from one place to another , - . or to 
.run away. You travel to find Homo- 
■•thing.” He leaned forward earnestly. 
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"Senorina, you are going to Italy, but 
travelling won’t please you unless 
you can see the country as the cen- 
turies have made her.” 

The fork lay forgotten on Joe's 
plate. He was remembering that he 
was more than Joe, the dago cafe 
proprietor. He was Giovanni Lore- 
dano; he was young and a soldier, 
with great dreams for his struggling 
Italia. That was a long time ago and 
the Italy he had believed united 
and peaceful had been laid waste by 
war, again. Still, there had been 
dreams, moments of glory . . . didn't 
they make a man’s life worth- 
while? Even his personal tragedy 
was less bitter when he thought about 
it as a little incident in two thou- 
sand years of history. 

He told the girl about his Venice. 
She leaned her chin on her hands 
and some of the tenseness went out 
of her as she nibbled at the olives 
Reno had brought with the coffee. 
The wind from the electric fan blew 


her hair over her face. He remem- 
bered how he had waited beside a 
girl whose hair fluttered, like that in 
the wind of an aeroplane propeller. 
Together they had watched the plane 
rising, like a silver bird in the blue 
void . . . 

‘‘Don’t look only at what you see, 
today,” Joe said. "That is why the 
tourist, who looks with his eyes, but 
not his soul, is always disappointed. 
He sees squalor, poverty, the rubble 
of war-torn buildings. He is told 
the architecture is Renaissaince, or 
Italian-Gothic, and he finds it insani- 
tary compared with his modern 
buildings. But you, Senorina, must 
see the age in which they were built, 
and the builders . . . 

"There are many fine tombs in the 
cities of Italy,” he said. "Great art- 
ists were commissioned to make 
resting places of marble for the popes 
and princes, so that their names and 
deeds would not be forgotten.” 

Joe remembered a plain stone in 


V.'iilci’. There was no heroic in- 

cm that. Only two names, 

ami a flute. Isabella, and her little 
Murliio. Shcj died in childbirth. When 
liar lime had come she'd had only 
ii graying father-in-law to comfort 
liar, because, somewhere, there was 
niiiilhi'i', an airman’s grave. It had 
mini i ini I so unnecessary then, but 
when he looked back he saw that 
Hint whs how civilisations were built. 

I |a fumbled for words, looking at 
!h« girl. "Yes, there are fine tombs 
in Ituly. The guide will say: ‘This is 
|h« tomb of such-and-such.’ But 
w I nit Is tlie good of looking at tombs 
milcimi you see around them, and 
imd*Mlund why those names have 
liimn remembered.” 

Thu girls’ eyes were fixed on him 
Intently, glistening through her 
lllllioii. He was tempted to tell her 
■bout those two sons of his — the 
,11m. handsome boys who died, not 
lor the country that was, but for a 
■In, mi, of glory. It had taken him 


so long to see the chubby children 
who played by the canal as men, 
following the pattern of all man- 
kind and, therefore, not wasted. 
Enough of this talk of tombs . . 
tonight she must be entertained, not 
made more sad. 

“You must try to see Venice,” he 
said. “Don’t be disappointed if the 
water is dark and greasy in the 
canals, and the peasant women throw 
vegetable scraps from the windows 
onto passing gondolas. Our Venice 
is the child and the bride of the 
sea. The marshes were her fortress 
against the Vandals. Once, in her 
great days, when the merchant 
mariners brought gold and spices and 
cloth from the East, the canals were 
thronged with gondolas. Their orna- 
mentation became so extravagant that 
the Doges decreed all gondolas should 
be of uniform blackness ...” 

One day, when he was returning 
from the market with his mother, 
little Giovanni had fallen from the 




hired gondola. He’d been scolded for 
ruining his best suit. Years later, 
in the ward of the military hospital, 
he’d said, “Curse that shell, Papa. 
It ruined my best uniform!” 

For the girl Joe spun a colourful 
story. He gathered and twined the 
threads until he told how the aloof 
city, for all her legendary impregna- 
bility, had fallen, decadent in her 
wealth. 

‘‘How else should it be?” he said. 
“Cities and nations grow great and 
decay. If they did not, if men did 
not struggle to build, then give way 
to other builders it would be un- 
natural. There must be change, or 
there is no life.” 

Joe sighed and drained his glass. 
Reno and Tony had gone home long 
ago. Only the fan whirred in the 
stillness of the cafe. 

The girl sat a long time, silent, 
tracing a pattern on the cloth with 
her forefinger. The tightness about 
her mouth, he thought, had relaxed 
a little but there was the staring 
distance of grief in her eyes. 


Perhaps he had been speaking not 
to help her, but to ease himself of 
the thoughts which tangled and un- 
tangled themselves in his mind as 
he sat, day after day, at his cashier's 
desk. Could it be that in comforting 
her he had sought comfort for him- 
self? Emotions were strange, con- I 
fusing things— how easily they could 
deceive a man about his own motives. 

Still the girl said nothing. Joe 
leaned forward anxiously. 

"Forgive me,” he said. “I have M 
talked too long, and all this talk of I 
the past and graves and the dead 
history of one small country is not I 
good for a young lady to hear at I 
dinner. Pardon an old man who I 
likes to reminiscence.” 

The girl started. She stared blankly I 
at him for a moment, then seemed I 
to remember where she was. “No,” 1] 
she shook her head, “do not apologise I 
to me. I want to thank you for all I 
you have told me. I'm afraid I've 
lived for a long time without being 
able to see around tombs. My hus- I 
band ... he was a pilot. I was 
eighteen and we’d only been married J 
three months when he was shot down I 
over Italy. He was buried at Genoa. 

For years my only thought has been 
to see his grave.” 

After she had gone Joe slumped .1 
in his chair, not seeing the dishes I 
on the table, nor hearing the fan. 
Even in his sorrow he was glad he I 
was of a race who were not ashamed 
of open tears. He was glad, too, for , 
her sake, because the closed-in look 
had gone from her face. But it was . 
hard, even after so many years, to M 
be philosophical when one thought 
of lonely women, and chubby chil- L 
dren who had played on the bank 
of a canal. 

Wasn't he, also, working to go 
home, to spend his last years by a V 
tomb? 
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DRAPED SHAPE BY GIBSON 


her pierrot costume, 
this outfit to every ball for the 
past forty 


And Uncle Charlie will surely 
be there doing his — I mean 
a dash as a daring Mexican . . . 


who was a great 
Douglas Fair- 

type . . . well, 
money he turns up as 
muscateer of 




NEW-STYLE SMUGGLERS are on 
the border of Holland and Belgium. 
In the past two years, a gang of 
Dutchmen smuggled hundreds of 
drunken pigs out of their country. 
Method is to stuff the porkers full 
of crude alcohol; pop them into knap- 
sacks; then “piggy-back" them past 
the line. Stockinged cattle, too, have 
been following the same path. The 
hooves of the bovines are muffled 
with heavy socks; to prevent mooing, 
their mouths are smeared with soap. 
As soap has an attraction for the 
cattle’s taste-buds, the animals are 
content to silently lick. Purpose? 
Cheap Dutch florins are transmuted 
profitably on the blackmarket into 

BIGGEST FEE in medical history 
was paid to the French surgeon, Jean 
Petit, by Augustus the Strong, elector 
of Saxony. Petit had performed an 
operation on the elector’s foot in the 
record time of 11 minutes. He was 
paid a medical fee of 10,000 thalers; 
travelling expenses of 1,000 thalers; a 
diamond ring; other valuable jewel- 
lery; and a life annuity of 1,200 
thalers. Sum total: Value exceeding 
£A16,000. 

TATTOOING RATTLESNAKES is 
a pastime of U.S. Professor Angus M. 
Woodbury . . . but his excuse is he 
does it for scientific reasons. He 
marks the snakes with numbers so 
that they can be identified. In the 
past ten years, he has tattooed Ifl 
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rattlers. Process? A home-made outfit 
of six needle points, mounted on piano 
wire, vibrating . on the casing of a 
mechanical pencil. Eight dry-cell 
batteries furnish the power. The 
needle-points punch through the tough 
skin and the scales to make the tattoo 
permanent. All rattlers are tattooed 
under the body just behind the head. 

ITSY-BITSY BITIES have been 
confounding the U.S. Air Force. Re- 
cently a plane full of Army officers 
suddenly found the passengers more 
or less fiat on their backs . . . beat- 
ing frantically at an assorted swarm 
of flies, mosquitoes, grasshoppers, 
plant vermin and Mexican bean 
beetles that had unexpectedly at- 
tacked them. Three minutes later, 
however, the insects were flat on their 
backs. They had contacted walls 
thoughtfully sprayed with a deadly 
DDT-pyre thrum combination. Idea 
was to test methods of combating the 
carriage of bugs in international 
planes. 

AH? WOMAN’S CROWNING 
GLORY! Seems that a Brighton 
owner of a television set suffered rau- 
cous distortion at a regular time each 
night. Unable to trace the cause, the 
irate tele-fan enlisted the aid of cer- 
tain television detectives. The sleuths 
agilely traced the disturbance to a 
girls’ schdol. Distortion, they ex- 
plained, was caused by massed 
wenches combing their tresses while 
retiring to bed. 
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I.IVERISH? 

Feeling liverish? Well, if it’s not 
„ ei.se of a hair of the dog that bit 
you, there’s a simple test to diagnose 
your woes. By means of a dye (taken 
by mouth or injected into a vein), 
medical men can now diagnose 
whether the liver is really domg its 
Job of filtering poisons or waste 
mutter from the blood. If the liver is 
working properly, the dye will be 
removed from the blood. The test is 
harmless; easily applied; and may be 
repeated without ill-effects from time 

WATER AND WEIGHT: 

A professional wrestler may take 
„lf eight or ten pounds in weight 
during a wrestling bout and yet re- 
gain that ten pounds within the next 
21 hours. But no wrestler has ever 
put on even eight pounds in the same 
lime. Reason? The weight lost and 
gained is mostly water, as fat tissue 
of the body holds water like a sponge. 
In every pound of fat there is a little 
more than three pounds of water, 
so that when one pound of fat is lost, 
four pounds of weight is lost. Moral? 
To keep weight down, drink when- 
ever you are thirsty but drink just 
half as much of any liquid. 

EGG-EFFICIENCY: 

How valuable is an egg for bodily 
health? More than most people sus- 
pect. The yolk of an egg is especially 
valuable from a vitamin standpoint. 


Egg yolk contains vitamins A, B, C 
and D. In addition to assisting the 
liver to store up sugar, it aids all 
foods to do. their utmost in providing 
nourishment. So don’t under-rate the 
egg; it deserves a front place from 
a body building standpoint. 

WHY A STY: 

When a sty occurs, immediate 
treatment by heat is effective. But 
what is the cause of the sty. A 
sty is an outward sign of inward 
trouble usually meaning a run-down 
condition— overuse of eyes, general 
tiredness, thin blood. Regular bowel 
movement, fresh air, cod liver oil, a 
general building up of the body 
should prevent stys. 

BACKACHE: 

Does every picture tell a story for 
you? Do you suffer from pain in the 
lower back without knowing what 
causes it ? Remember that this pain 
may be caused either by infection 
(perhaps of the teeth, the tonsils or 
the sinuses) or it may be caused by 
an injury. There is an easy way of 
telling which. When the pain is due 
to injury, the patient can usually lie 
down, adopt a certain position and be 
practically free from discomfort. On 
the other hand, when the pain is due 
to infection, it becomes worse when 
the patient lies down, because rest 
slows up the circulation and counters 
the relief which is often given by 
walking or other exercise. 
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The man Ihey chose for executioner was one of their 
intended victim’s best friends . . . which was easier. 



TT takes two to make a killing— the 
killer and the killed. When Billy 
the Kid was wiped out, the scribes 
concentrated on Billy. In fact, they 
did more than that. They accused 
his killer of murder. 

So let’s look at it with an open 
mind. 

William H. Bonney was born in 
New York on November 23, 1859. At 
the ripe old age of twelve, Billy was 
a tough little hombre in Silver City, 
New Mexico. And I mean tough. He 


had already stabbed a man to death 
— a blacksmith at that — and had 
started to carve the 23 notches which 
he later boasted on his six-gun! 

Billy was next heard of when he 
shot three men from ambush (they 
had been friends of the blacksmith). 
At the age of fourteen, instead of 
wearing a coat too. large for him, a 
torn shirt and worn boots and pants, 
he had become a dandy with a tall 
black sombrero like a top hat with 
a narrow brim, a brightly-colored 
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„| ( lri not off with a Mexican bandana, 
i mi coat and a fancy waistcoat, 
iiiiilcaklii pants and a decorated 
Mdii nn gun-belt, crossed to hold two 

liolatarH. 

Ho could shoot with both hands, 
though lie preferred the left 
Then lie had to leave Mesaville— 

Ini Musaville’s good. 

Ho rode towards Phoenix— and ho 
llovlled money. He saw three Indians 
bringing in skins to be sold. He dry- 
gllleluiil the three . . and sold the 
linllN for them. 

After a while, Billy joined up with 
two other uninhibited characters — 
Tom O’Folliard and Charlie Bowdre. 

I II.' irlo began an association. Busi- 
new''' Rustling. 

When Billy was sixteen, he had 
grown to five feet six; but he was 
«UU called “Billy the Kid.” The 
I 'Heinous of rustling, however, unfor- 
tunately leads to violence. The notches 
Inom.Kcd on Billy's gun. To twelve. 

But women are kittle-cattle . . - 
Ml Billy discovered. He took a fancy 
to n fifteen-year-old blonde farmer s 
•laughter named Caroline Wake. He 
wan doing extremely well when a 
illncnrdcd boy-friend came upon the 
evor-loving couple at a very awk- 
ward moment. Billy shot him dead. 
Tim girl talked. Billy just beat the 
poHno out of town. The girl’s boy- 
friend had not carried a gun. 

Billy finally moved to Lincoln. 
Billy and his two cronies got a job 
on the ranch of Jose Miguel Sedillo, 
■ forty-year-old Mexican who had a 
wife, an 18-year-old son and a rather 
luscious 16-year-old daughter. Billy 
look one look at the moppet and said: 
"Tlml's for me!” 

And believe it or not, he went 
mnro-or-less straight for years. 

But feuding Of the cattle-men and 
■heap-men in the county finally 
ruached a climax in 1878. 


There were two bitter rival fac- 
tions. The sheep-men and nesters 
were led by the Murphy-Dolan 
crowd. But there was a fly in their 
ointment. He was John H. Tunstall, 
an Englishman, who had come into 
Lincoln and had opened up in oppo- 
sition to Murphy. 

What began as a price-cutting war 
slowly grew more serious. Tunstall’s 
main assistant was a man of fifty, 
Alexander A. McSween. He was 
Tunstall’s accountant, partner ■ • • a 
lawyer, once trained as a minister 
and deeply religious. 

Murphy took the side of the sheep- 
men; Tunstall built a store like a 
fortress and took the side of the 
cattlemen. Towards the end of 
January, 1878, in the pool room op- 
posite the Courthouse, Billy got into 
an argument with a drunken sheep- 
herder and shot him (dead as usual). 
Tunstall promptly put Billy and his 
pards on his pay-roll as gun-men. 

The sheriff of Lincoln was a man 
named James A. Brady-engineered 
into his job by Murphy. His father, 
Don Roberto Brady, was the county 
jailer. The drunk whom Billy had 
shot in the pool-room had had a 
gun in his hand. The incident 
passed. 

There is a Bill of Sale in existence 
showing that Billy sold a sorrel horse 
for 75 dollars on February 13, 1878. It 
was bought by the local doctor. The 
doctor mentioned that during his 
rounds he had seen the sheep-men 
getting ready to march on Lincoln. 

The sheep-men slipped into town, 
keeping out of sight. It was almost 
sundown when a man walked to the 
door of Tunstail’s store and called: 
"Is Mr. Tunstall there? He’s wanted.” 
The man was Sheriff Brady. Tunstall 
walked out on his porch— and went 
permanently down under a hail of 
lead! 
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From all sides men ran towards the 
fortress store. But into the street 
rode the cowboys— a horde of them. 
The war was on! 

It lasted for days. Billy, despite 
his age, took charge of the cattle- 
men. He managed to shoot Sheriff 
Brady (dead) with a slug in the back. 
The other side set alight to Mc- 
Sween’s house, and riddled McSween 
as he came out reading his Bible. 
Billy and his men were driven into 
the hills, but still waged war 

The noise of the strife was so loud 
it reached official ears in Washington 
President Hayes contacted his old 
friend, General Lew Wallace. Wal- 
lace was writing a book and reluc- 
tantly put aside his pen. You may 
have heard of the book. He called ii 
“Ben Hur.” He started for Lincoln. 

Result: The war was called off . . . 
with pardons all round. Billy and 
his pards went to Fort Sumner. They 
began a series of raids on the herds 
of the big cattlemen. Bell, the acting 
sheriff, didn’t seem able to check them. 
John Chisum and other cattlemen 
scoured the country for a new sheriff. 

Which was where Billy’s Nemesis 
came in. The man selected by the 
cattlemen was Pat Garrett— ex-buffalo 
shooter, thirty, six-feet four-and-a- 
half inches tall, with a large handle- 
bar’ moustache — a determined and 
ruthless peace-officer. He was also a 
close friend of Billy the Kid and his 
gang. H e knew all their secrets! 

Undoubtedly Garrett was appoint- 
ed for the special purpose of getting 
Billy the Kid. 

But the Kid and his men were not 
easy to find. Hearing that they 
would be coming into Fort Sumner 
for Christmas, Garrett and his posse 
waited on them on Christmas Eve 
and gave Tom O'Folliard a leaden 
present. He died cursing Garrett 
while the posse played poker. The 


other five men beat it for the hills. 

Garrett traced them to a hut. At 
dawn on Boxing Day morning, he 
shot Charlie Bowdre (dead again). 
The Kid, Billy Wilson, Tom Pickett 
and Dave Rudabaugh surrendered. 
The prisoners were taken to Santa 
Fe. 

Billy was tried in Mesilla and found 
guilty of (he murder of Sheriff Brady. 
He was sentenced to die on May 13 
in Lincoln. 

Chained hand and foot, he was 
lodged in the courtroom of the Lin- 
coln County Courthouse with two 
guards-Deputies J. N. Bell and a 
murderous character named Bob 01- 
linger. Ollinger constantly threat- 
ened to fill Billy with the contents 
of his shotgun. He went out to lunch 
one day and the Kid got Bell's gun. 
Bell ran and the Kid shot him (dead 
as usual). He then leaded Ollinger 
as the deputy crossed the road. 
Garrett was out of town. 

Billy could have escaped into 
Mexico, but he was in love with a 
pair of dark eyes in Fort Sumner; he 
Went there. He had twenty-one 
-notches ii\ his gun— two short of his 
ambition. 

Garrett scoured the land all the 
way to the border, then gave up. 
Bill was living six miles out of Fort 
Sumner and was often in the town. 

A drunk named George Graham, in 
another town, heard two friends vf 
the Kid’s say he was in Fort Sumner. 
Graham sold the information to 
Sheriff John W. Poe for one dollar. 
Poe took the story to Garrett. 

Garrett, Poe and % man named Mc- 
Kinney rode to Sumner. At midnight 
they went along to the house of Pete 
Maxwell, who had been a friend of 
both the Kid and Garrett. Garrett 
left his men outside while he went 
in to wake MaxWell. He was sitting 
by Maxwell’s bed, in the dark room, 
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wlu-ii lie heard the Kid’s voice! 

Hilly had walked across from his 

Hu's place to cut a steak from 

■i hoot hanging on Maxwell’s porch. 

1 1 ,, n tumbled into the deputies and 
,|,uw on them, but not knowing 
wlivthcr they might be friends of 
M ii h well's, backed off into Maxwell’s 
bedroom! He stood at the foot of 
l|, „ |j„,l — and Garrett shot him 
the heart. Then ran! 

On February 28, 1908, Garrett fol- 
lowod; he tangled with one Wayne 
Ui«/.i.'l; Garrett grabbed a shotgun. 
Bruxol Shot him in brain and heart— 



Wltll FAMILY STANDING ROUND, IS 61VEN 
PACKAGE AUttT EILA HAS BROUGHT HIM 



'.UCCESbf JLLY KEEP5 PACKAGE AWAY FROM 
mint at A, WH0GETHH6 IMPATiENTTo HADE HER 
6ltf ADMIRED, WANTS To OPEN If FOR HIM 



At ONCE SEf5 SOLEMNLY To WORK WRAP- - 
PING If UP AGAIN 


and was magnanimously acquitted. 

Billy the Kid was buried near 
O’Folliard and Bowdre. The ceme- 
tery was later neglected. It had 
twelve murdered men in it and was 
said to be haunted. Some drunken 
soldiers shot to pieces the wooden 
cross which bore the Kid’s name. 
But in recent years a headstone has 
been erected. It tersely says: “PALS: 
Tom O’Folliard, Died Dec. 1880; 
Charlie Bowdre, Died. Dec. 1880; 
William H. Bonney, alias Billy the 
Kid, Died July.” The pards are to- 
gether again! 


By GLUVAS WILLIAMS 



REJECTS OFFERS To OPEtl If TOR HIM AND SEfS 
To WORK 6EfflN6 STRING OFF, NOf MAKING 
MUCH HEADWAY 




105E5 ALL INTEREST WHEN FAMILY PRIES If A- 
WAYFRDM HIM, OPENS 11^ AND DISPLAYS GIFT 
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JJONEY is sweet, and a “moon” is 
a month. A honeymoon, there- 
fore, should be a “sweet month.” 
Considering how some people on this 
earth spend their honeymoons, how- 
ever, they are often as far from 
being sweet as they are from being 
a month in duration. 

In fact, the period that one poet 
has called “a little bit of heaven” is, 
in some countries, a little bit of 
just the opposite. 

The word “honeymoon," itself, 


comes from northern Europe. In cer- 
tain sections there it was once the 
custom for a newly married couple 
to get highly intoxicated immediately 
after the wedding ceremony, and to 
remain in more or less the same con- 
dition for the following four weeks. 
This effect was obtained with a drink 
called “mead." And since mead was 
made from honey, the first month of 
married life became known as the 
‘honeymonth,” or “honeymoon." 

Back in the Fifth century, Attila 
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tlm Hun— who, incidentally, had con- 
quorod most of Europe — drank so 
much mead at his wedding feast that 
ho didn't have to follow the custom 
ut drinking it daily for the next 
twenty -nine days. He died from 
nvur-indulgence. 

Thu custom of getting inebriated 
Immediately after getting married 
iIiiIcn way back into Biblical times. 
An oven older custom, however, is 
Unit whereby the groom “carries” the 
lirldo off to some hideaway, where 
limy can spend the honeymoon far 
from the jokes of friends and 

Thin desire of a newly married 
couple to be alone together— whether 
im a .South Sea Island or at Niagara 
P'uIIh might seem so natural as to 
nood no explanation. Yet, according 
In anthropologists, the custom !S 
i sully a result of what marriage was 
Him back in cave man days. 

At that time, each tribe was ruled 
by an Old Man. As soon as a girl 
wiipi old enough, the Old Man of the 
Irlbo would take her for his own 
Wife. Therefore the only way a 
young fellow could get a wife would 
(in In grab a woman— and run. 

Among the Araucan Indians, in 
Mntrul Chile, the “Old Man" of the 
mho no longer grabs up all the girls 
hut the cave man type of honey- 
moon still lingers on. 

When a young man there meets a 
young lady who makes his heart beat 
In double-quick time, his first step is 
in serenade her nightly. 

After a short time of this, he gets 
Homo money and some friends and 
gum to her house. The friends give 
1 1 m money to the girl’s father, then 
•iiigugo in long discussions about why 
ulm should get married. 

Whllo the discussions go on, the 
Ullltor socks out the girl. When he 
Hoilii her, she cries for help and her 


own friends come running . . . fast. 

In the meantime, the eager young 
man invariably manages to get the 
girl upon his horse, and they gallop 
off to the forest together— with every- 
one following in hot pursuit. As soon 
as he gets the girl far enough into 
the woods, however, the pursuers 
suddenly get tired and go back home. 

A honeymoon is sometimes consid- 
ered a sort of test period, to see 
just how well two people can stand 
being in one another’s sole company 
—without exploding. 

In the. vicinity of Caralvieri, for 
example, when a wedding is over, 
the bride is taken home by her 
father. The bridegroom, with friends 
and relations, then goes to her house 
and knocks on the door. No matter 
how hard he knocks, no one answers. 
So he searches the grounds until ne 
finds a ladder — which is always 
around— and climbs into the house 
through a window. 

Inside, he looks for the girl. She 
plays hide and seek, but eventually 
is discovered, giggling, behind a door 
or under a bed. 

They remain in this room together, 
seeing no one but each other, and 
getting food passed into them through 
a grating, for five full days. 

A somewhat similar custom is ob- 
served among a few tribes in the 
Sahara Desert. There the just mar- 
ried couple are locked up for seven 
days. If, on the morning of the 
eighth, they are still on speaking 
terms, the groom comes out, climbs 
a palm tree, cuts off the top, and 
brings it to his bride. 

She cooks the stalk, which is con- 
sidered a very tasty treat, and passes 
it around to other members of the 
two families. 

The whole procedure signifies that, 
after spending seven days and nights 
alone with the girl, the fellow is still 
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willing to risk his neck to get her 
the best things in life— and so they 
will probably have a very happy 
marriage together. 

While being locked up together 
might not be the best way to spend 
a honeymoon, there’s little doubt that 
most newly married couples would 
like to have a little privacy now and 
then. With the Kaffirs, in South 
Africa, however, this isn’t always 
possible. 

If a Kaffir girl gets as old as 16 
and still isn’t married, her father 
becomes very worried. Maybe people 
think she isn’t pretty enough, or that 
she has some hidden disfigurement, 
or that she hasn’t been chaste. The 
old man decides she must get a hus- 
band as soon as possible— before her 
market value drops to zero. 

So he figures out whom he’d like 
for her father-in-law, and sends a 
gift to this man’s house. If the gift 
isn't returned, the way is open for 
negotiations. 

The next step is made by the po- 
tential groom's aunts, who hang 
around the girl's house, watching her 
comings and goings, and reporting 
their findings back to his father. 

If the young lady passes inspection, 
she dresses in her most colorful 
clothes and, followed by friends, goes 
to the boy’s house. 

The walk is more like a funeral 
procession than a wedding march, 
since everyone, including the bride- 
to-be, wails constantly all the way. 

When she arrives at her destina- 
tion, she finds all the men folk of 
the house, including the “lucky man," 
waiting for her. She kneels before 
them and takes off her clothes. Then 
she sits, stands, whirls around, and 
goes through every motion they tell 
her to, while they comment out loud 
to one another about her good and 
bad points— just as if they were buy- 


ing a horse ... no holds barred. 

The women come in next. They 
also study her— punching her, pinch- 
ing her, pulling her hair, and testing 
her teeth. Finally the whole family 
gets together, and if the girl has 
passed all the examinations, a price 
is paid to her father and the wed- 
ding is completed. 

There is still no privacy for the 
bride, however. Even on the wed- 
ding night, two male members of the 
husband’s family stay with them un- 
til dawn, to make sure the marriage 
is actually consummated. 

And all during the early part of 
the marriage other relatives of the 
groom are constantly around, during 
the most intimate moments, to make 
sure everything is proceeding accord- 
ing to form and that he has not 
been gypped. 

In a good many parts of the world, 
a girl doesn’t have much say about 
whom she gets for a husband. 

In a few places, however, "honey- 
moon contests" have evolved, which 
give a girl a slight chance to n ullif y 
such a wedding— if she’s strong 
enough. 

Among the Hottentots, for in- 
stance, a girl who is married off to 
a man she flatly dislikes is given one 
chance, and one chance only, to get 
rid of him. 

On the wedding night, she and the 
groom are left alone in a small hut. 

If the bride— using fists and feet, 
tooth and nail— can keep him from 
having his way with her for the en- 
tire night, she will get her freedom. 

If she loses, she’s his for life. 

Such loving couples often return 
from their honeymoons covered with 
bruises, or sporting black eyes and 
broken bones— but very happy about 
the whole business, nonetheless. 

After all, some girls just enjoy 
playing hard to get. 
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"Don’t you remember ? You asked me that yesterday, 
and I told you I didn’t know!” 
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a house that hugs the ground I 


Designed especially for a wide site 

CAVALr°AnF erl l aSp6Ct ' this month ' s 
CAVALCADE house contains two 
pea-rooms, the primary object beinq 
to construct a home which will give 
relaxed ease and an opportunity for 
casual living. A combination of 
timber and stone have been used in 

uo S wlfh 9 , n ‘ The , r ? of is flat - built 
up with layers of bituminous com- 
pound and topped off with quartz 
SWi- Thermal insulation is pro- 
faHnSl PQ !u nt in ? ulo,in 9 materials 
aid above the ceiling between the 
ratters. To ensure privacy, few 
windows have been used in the 


street- frontage. Bed- rooms and living 
room have been slewed towards the 
north-east. The main entrance is I 
centrally situated, allowing access to 
both living and sleeping sections. 
', e [ .; 0o , r u IS quarry stone, continued I 
outside through the glass-wall and I 
uniting exterior and interior by I 
tormmg a wide patio at the rear 
Both bed- rooms have built-in furni- I 
ture. Bedrooms and living-room 
have walls of glass. A built-in side- 
board completes the dining room and 

The h hnth aC " tie u inC ' ude ° serve »e. 
rproc th y 00m l QS ° se P Qr ote shower 
recess and a cabinet-enclosed toilet. 




WICKEDEST MAN 

JOHN ADAM 1H the world 



'pHE "most wicked man in the 
world”— according to Britain’s cele- 
brated judge, Mr. Justice Swift— was 
the brilliant Cambridge poet, Edward 
Aleister Crowley, who earned for 
himself this stigma by his dabbling 
in magic, black and white— and red. 

Summing up in the libel case 
which Crowley brought against the 
authoress, Nina Hammett, and the 
publishers of her book, "Laughing 


Torso,” the judge said "I’ve never 
heard such blasphemous, dreadful 
and horrible stuff as that which has 
been produced by the man who de- 
scribes himself as the ‘greatest living 
poet’.” 

“After forty years engaged in the 
administration of the law in one 
capacity or another, I thought I knew 
of every conceivable form of wicked- 
ness. I’ve learned in this case, to see 
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iliiil yuu ctlft always learn something 
mors If you live long enough.” 

In her book, the authoress de- 
lin' lbvil some of the events which led 
mii to Crowley’s expulsion from 
M lolly by the Fascisti in the spring 
..I 1023. 

In 1020, he had pm-chased an old 
farmhouse near the village of Cefalu, 
•IMt converted it into a temple called 
Dm Abbey of Thelema. A number 
h| hlu disciples from England and 
America gathered there, including 
women and children. 

A I his bidding, Crowley was 
failed "Beast 666," and his bedroom 
al the temple was called the “Koum 
of Nightmares." It was decorated 
With fantastic frescoes, some of them 
iilmceiic. In the temple, a large peu- 
Ugrim’l was drawn in red on the 
floor, with an altar in the middle 
banrlng a book and candles. 

Incense was burned on a brazier, 

1 and cultists sat round the circle. 
During the magical ceremonies. 
Crowley wore a robe with a cowl. 
Ills “spiritual wife” (who was known 
os the "Scarlet Woman”) was dressed 
In scarlet and acted as combination 
Of high priestess and goddess. 

Special invocations were held to 
Ihc god Pan every Friday night, and 
lasted for two hours. The “Master 
Thorton” (as Crowley was called), 
niiiile passes with a sword and then 
went to each person in turn and 
“breiilhed them in.” A ritual was 
roml by the advanced members of 
I ho culL 

Those ceremonies continued until a 
trull of disaster started for Crowley, 
Raoul Frederick Charles Loveday 
Ilia | assisted with the sacrifice of a 
live cot on the altar during one of 
Ilia Friday night rituals. He drank 
II cup of the animal’s Blood and 
iihurtly afterwards died. 

With the help of the British Press, 


Mrs. Loveday raised a public out- 
cry. In the spring of 1923, the eerie 
stories of the Abbey of Thelema 
spread, and Crowley was expelled 
from Italian territory by the Fas- 
cisti. He was also barred from 
France. 

In her book, “Tiger Woman,” pun- 
lished in 1929, Mrs. Loveday dramati- 
cally described the events which led 
up to her husband's untimely de- 
mise: “The air was thick with in- 
cense. I saw my husband lift the 
kukri (Gurkha knife). I closed my 
eyes till it was over. The high priest- 
ess held a bowl underneath to catch 
the blood. The mystic handed it to 
my husband who drained it to the 

T,oveday’s death was later ascribed 
to natural causes; but the authorities 
were convinced that Crowley’s oc- 
cult practices were sufficiently shock, 
ing to warrant action 

Crowley made no attempt to 
silence his defamers until the book. 
“Laughing Torso,” was published m 
1934. Mrs. Loveday gave evidence 
for the defence in the libel action 
he brought against authoress, Nina 
Hammett, and the publishers. 

The paragraph in the book, which 
prompted the action, read: “Crowley 
had a temple in Cefalu, Sicily. He 
was supposed to practice black magic 
there, and one day a baby was said 
to have mysteriously disappeared. 
There was also a goat there. This 
all pointed to black magic, so people 
said, and the villages were frightened 
of him.” 

During the hearing Crowley 
claimed he was the “greatest living 
Doet.” and quoted from the book 
where he described himself as the 
“greatest since Shakespeare.” Jus- 
tice Swift denounced him from the 
bench and dismissed the case. 

Quotations were made from Crow- 
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Pork packers have not yet 
found a use for the grunt of 
a Pig; but a U.S. anti-peot 
) team is using the fear-cries of 
rats to lure fellow-rodents to 
liquidation. Inventors John 
and James Anderson tweak td 
the tails of 50 rats until the 
beasties squealed with fright; 
then the squeals were re- 
corded. The record (with 
volume boosted) was played 
m a rat-infested warehouse. 1 
Next day, even terriers 
couldn’t find a rat in the pre- 
cincts. The inventors smiled. I 


ley’s own book “Magick’’ during the 
hearing. He had written: "Bloody 
sacrifice is the most efficacious in 
practising magic, and human sacri- 
fice is best.” 

A further modest claim Crowley 
made during the case-that he had 
succeeded in "rendering himself in- 
visible”— left the judge cold. At any 
rate Crowley remained visible when 
told he had to pay the costs of the 
hearing. 

Crowley had a flying start in life 
as a master of magic. 

His career in magic started when 
he was initiated into the "Hermetic 
Order of the G.D.” in London on 
November 8, 1898. His alleged “oc- 
cult powers” soon won him a pow- 
erful place in the secret brotherhood 
and resulted in him publishing sev- 
eral books on magic. 

Between these mysterious episodes, 
he found time to win fame as a 
mountaineer. Accompanied by the 
famous mountaineer, Eckenstein, he 
climbed the Alps and several Italian 
volcanoes. In 1900, the pair went to 
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Mexico, and distinguished themselves 
by climbing several Mexican volca- 

While in Mexico, Crowley founded 
a secret cult known as the “Lamp of 
Invisible Light.” 

On his return to England, Crowley 
purchased the Manor of Boleskine on 
the banks of Loch Ness, in Scotland, 
to enable him to continue his study 
of magic and various religions of 
the world. While there, he married 
and went to the East to pursue his 
investigations. 

For some time, he claimed, he lived 
as a Yogi in India and eventually 
penetrated the mysterious land of 
Tibet, where he was initiated into 
still deeper esoteric rites. Between 
his magical studies he found time to 
lead an expedition to climb Kinchin- 
junga, a hundred miles south-east of 
Everest. 

Still pursuing his weird studies, 
Crowley next went to Egypt where 
he was initiated into several secret 
cults. On his return to England, he 
settled in London, 

He published a magazine, replete 
with arcane wisdom, and had a pro- 
lific output of books dealing with 
magic (black and white). Practically 
all of his 100 publications were print- 
ed privately. 

The quirk in his make-up which 
led him along the path of mystery 
and occultism found expression in 
his predilection for using pseudonyms 
in the literary field. Over a hundred 
Crowley aliases were identified. Some 
typical examples were: Count von 
Zonaref, Perdurabo, Rev. C. Verey 
and Count Valdimir Szarelf. 

He alternated his periods of liter- 
ary activity with visits to Paris 
where he joined a select Bohemian 
circle and gained a certain amount 
of fame as a painter of nudes. 
Crowley’s American adventure in 


lull will marked by mystery, mas- 
querade and mumbo-jumbo. He set 
lilumclf up in quarters In Seventh 
Awmio, New York, and soon had a 

MH following of occult-minded New 
Vorkera. Chief attraction at his 
!„ii,|,|r was a beautiful high priest- 
mi, whose only adornment was a 
..im branded on her left breast by 
lit* “Master Therion” (as Crowleys 
followers called him). 

Highlights of his visit, however, 
ini a jicriod of forty days spent at 
Bngaton, set on high cliffs overlook- 
ing the Hudson River. Armed with 
lltreo paint brushes, a heavy coil of 
ropo and fifty gallons of red paint, 

|M painted two enormous legends on 
())• rock surface. 

Tin- legends read: 

KVItllY MAN AND WOMAN IS A 
STAR. 

DO WHAT THOU WILT 
nil ALL BE THE WHOLE OF THE 
LAW. 

Thu local farmers regarded him as 
« harmless crank, and film-minded 
douralonists became confused with 
lh» type °f “star” implied. 

II,' lived with a friend for a week, 
•aril taking a vow of silence, the two 

nminuinicating by means of signs 
I one monosyllable, “wow.” The 

tnperiment was later written as a 
(mil, my, and was published by H. u. 

Moorhen. 

On his return to London, and toi- 
Inwlim the failure of his famous libel 
ui'lhm, Crowley next donned the 
iiiiinllc of Nostradamus. He predic- 

I. ..I the Second World War and sug- 
Moii I od that if the courts and the Bri- 

II. h public had been more sympa- 
llwltc to him, the catastrophe might 
hnv» been averted. 

On December 23, 1937, he held a 
r.ionumy at Cleopatra’s Needle in 
liOndon, which was attended, by rep- 
iwmtntlvos of the white, yellow. 


red, brown, and black races. He pro- 
claimed his “Law of Thelema,” and 
handed a copy to each of the race 

representatives present. 

He stated that he had published it 
three times and that, each time, “war 
broke out nine months later through 
the might of his magick.” He missed 
badly in his timing, but continued 
to" operate his temple in Chancery 

When his strange and spectacular 
career ended on December 1, 19«. 
at the age of 72, followed by the 
death of his physician next day, sen- 
sational rumours were circulated 
that the "Master Therion” had been 
responsible, by placing a curse on 
the doctor, for stopping Crowleys 
allowance of morphia tablets. 

Scotland Yard investigated but 
found that both men had died from 
natural causes. Yet even the official 
report failed to dispel the age-old 
theory that a curse is placed on those 
who associate with demonologists 
and black magicians. 

In the years before his death, 
Crowley with a flair for effect, had 
contrived to convey a near-Mephisto- 
•phelian air in his appearance. He 
adopted a pontifical manner and had 
his head shaved with a warlock on 
his chin. His eyes were staring and 
reptilian; he wore a huge ring on 
his right hand, shaped into two twin- 
ing snakes, which he claimed had 
magical properties. 

Magical rites were performed at 
his funeral by a group of his ad- 
herents, and invocations made from 
his occult formulae. 

Even after his death, his followers 
believed in the potency of his magic. 
Representatives of the press were 
warned to be careful in their reports 
of the ceremony. One mourner said: 
“You had better be careful what you 
write— Crowley might strike at you. 
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OUR SHORT STORY: Then ther 
was invited to say grace at dinner, 
clear, trilling treble, “is coming to yo 
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e was the radio announcer's tiny tot who 
“This food, folks,” she announced in her 
u through the courtesy of Almighty God.” 
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WILLIAM CAMPBELL GAULT • FICTION 


“ , . py NEAR the warehouse was uttered with tins. 

SoKE^om™ gabbage ano a COBPBE. 


rpHE only light in the alley came 
A from the high, open windows 
the faded dance hall bordering da 
east length. From these same 
dows the clean melody of a 
cut through the murky mr 
alley. There was nothing else around 
that was clean. 

The warehouse running the west 
border of the alley was of grimy red 
brick, the alley itself Wteredjv.th 
paper and trash, cans and bottles. It 
was a dead-end alley, no longer used. 

The beat officer was at its mouth, 
keeping the small crowd back, and 
now the police ambulance came trom 
+b e west, its siren dying in a slow 


The beat officer said, “Better swing 
out and back in. Sergeant Kelley with 

y °“No. Why?” The driver was 
frowning and nibbling nervously at 
his lower lip. . . 

“It’s his wife," the beat officer said. 

He stepped forward and the patrol 
n tugged hard at his coat-sleeve. 


“She really got worked over.” 

“Dead?” 

“Just died, two minutes ago. How 
she lived that long is a wonder.” 

The driver shook his head, and 
swung out to back into the mouth of 
the alley. 

From the west again, a red light 
swung back and forth, and the scream 
of a high speed siren pierced the 
night. The prowl car was making 
time. It cut over to the wrong side 
of the street and skidded for 15 feet 
before stopping at the kerb. 

The man opposite the driver had 
the door open before the car came to 
rest, and he was approaching the beat 
patrolman while the driver killed the 

“Barnes? I'm Kelley. My wife— V” 
“Dead, Sergeant. Two minutes ago” 

Sergeant Kelley was a tall man with 
a thin, lined face and dark brown 
eyes. He stood there a moment, say- 
ing nothing, thinking of Delia, only 
half hearing the trumpet that was 
now taking a ride at Dreamland, the 
Home of Name Bands. 

Delia, who was only 23 to his 37, 


Delia, who loved to dance, Delia of 
the fair hair and sharp tongue— was 
now dead. And that was her dirge, 
that trumpet taking a ride. 

He shook his head and felt the 
trembling start in his hands. He took 
a step toward the other end of the 
alley, and the patrolman put a hand 

“Sergeant, I wouldn't. It’s nothing 
to see. Unless you’re a Homicide man. 
it’s nothing you’d— Sergeant, don’t.” 
Sergeant Kelley shook off the hand 
and continued down the alley. 

Dick Callender of Homicide was 
talking to the M.E. He turned at the 
sound of Kelley’s footsteps. 

Dick said, “It's nothing to see, Pat.” 
Pat Kelley didn't answer him. There 
was enough light from the dance hall 
for him to see the bloody face of his 
wife and the matted hair above it. He 
hadn’t seen her for four months. 

Then he looked at Callender. "She 
say anything, Dick?” 

"Just— Tell Pat I’m sorry. Tell Pat 
Lois will know. Make sense to you; 
the second sentence, I mean?” 

“None,” Pat lied. The band wus 
playing a waltz, now. 

Callender said, “We’ll give it a lot 
of time. Homicide will shoot the 
works on this one.” 

Pat looked at him and used his title, 
now. “I want a transfer, Lieutenant. 
To Homicide.” His voice was very 
quiet. “You can fix it” 

A piece of dirty newspaper fluttered 
by, stirred by the night breeze. The 
white-coated men were laying the 
stretcher alongside the body. 

Callender said, “We’ve got a lot of 
good men in Homicide, Pat.” He 
didn’t say, And we want our suspects 
brought in alive. 

But Pat could guess he was think- 
ing it. He said, “She left me, four 
months ago. I’m not going to go crazy 
on it, but I'd like the transfer.” 


“Well see, Pat.” The lieutenant put 
a hand on his shoulder. “Come on. 
I’ll ride back to headquarters with 

They went in the lieutenant’s 
wagon. About halfway there, Pat 
said, “It could have been one of 
those— pick-up deals, some mug out 
of nowhere who'll go back to where 
he came from.” Shame burned in 
him, but he had to get the words out. 

Callender didn’t look at him. “I’ve 
got Adams and Prokowski checking 
the dance hall. They’re hard workers, 
good men.” 

Pat said nothing. 

Callender went on, quietly, “There 
must be some angle you’ve got on it. 
Your wife must have thought you 
knew this — this Lois, or she wouldn't 
have mentioned it. She didn’t have 
enough words left to waste any of 
them on some trivial matter.” 

“My wife knew a lot of people 1 
didn’t,” Pat said. "My statement will 
include everything I know, Lieuten- 
ant. Have her sent to the Boone 
Mortuary on Seventh Street, will 
you? I'll talk to her mother to- 
night.” 

“She— was living with her mother, 
Pat?” 

“No. I don’t know where she’s been 
living these past four months. But it 
wasn’t with her mother. I wish to 
God it had been, now.” 

They made the rest of the trip m 
silence. 

It was a little before midnight when 
Sergeant Pat Kelley, of the pawn shop 
and hotel detoil, climbed the wont 
stairs of the four-storey building on 
Vine. The place was quiet; these were 
working people and they got to bed 
early. 

Mrs. Revolt lived on the third floor, 
in two rooms overlooking the littered 
backyard and the parking lot beyond. 
Pat knuJted and waited. 
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increase 

tyre mileage!^ ™ 

Tyre tread wear varies according to type of vehicle and operating conditions. 
On most trucks and buses for instance, the wear would be on tyres carrying the 
load. i.e. the rear tyres. On cars with modern suspension and braking systems 
the wear is on front tyres. Also there is a difference in wear between near-side 
tyres and off-side tyres. That Is why wheels should be changed around every 
2,000 to 3.000 miles, so that wear can be evenly spread over each tyre 
including the spare wheel. This will cut down unequal tread wear— increase 
over-all tyre mileage. 
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I often wondered about the future! 
Then I heard of B.H.P.'t Stall Train- 
ing Scheme. 

"I was undor 19 and had matriculated, 
so 1 seized the chance. I go to Tech- 
nical College, and my fees will he 
refunded when I gel my Diploma. 

experience on sonic E <>f Australia's 
finest plant — and I'm being paid for 

What about 
you? 

The B.H.P. organisation is training 
young engineers, chemists and 
metallurgists NOW to take advan- 
tage of the unlimited opportunities 
unfolding with the steel industry's 
expansion programme — and 
B.H.P.'s policy is to promote' from 
within. 

Call, write or ring your local 
branch or works. 



The BROKEN HILL PROPRIETARY Co. Ltd. 

Head Office: Melbourne. Branches: Sydney, Brisbane, Adelaide. Perth. 
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There was the sound of a turning 
key, and then Mrs. Revolt opened the 
door. Her lined, weary face was com- 
posed, but her eyes quickened m 
sudden alarm at the sight of Pat. 

“Pat, what is it?" 

“I’d better come in,” he said. It s 
Delia, Mrs. Revolt. Something’s hap- 
pened. ..." 

She pulled her wrapper tightly 
around her, as though to stiffen her 
body against his words. “Come w, 
come in. But what—? Pat, she's not 

He came into the dimly lighted 
room with the rumpled studio couch, 
the gate-leg table with the brass lump, 
the worn wicker chairs, the hided, 
dull brown rug. In this room, Delia 
Revolt had grown from an infant to 
the beauty of the block. In this room, 
Papa Revolt had died, and Pat had 
courted the Revolt miracle. 

“Sit down, Mrs. Revolt,” Pat said 

n °She sat down in the wicker rocker. 
"She’s dead, I know. She's dead. My 
Delia, oh Lord, she's dead.” She 
rocked, then, back and forth, her eyes 
closed, her lips moving, no decipher- 
able words coming out. 

Pat sat on the wicker lounge. “She 
was found in an— she was found near 
the Dreamland dance hall. She’s dead. 
There’ll be detectives coming to see 
you; other detectives, Mrs. Revolt.” 

Her eyes opened, and she stopped 
rocking. “Murdered— Delia? It wasn t 
an accident? Murdered— Delia?" 

He nodded. Her eyes closed again, 
and a strangled sound came from her 
tight throat, an she toppled sideways 
in the chair. 

Pat got to her before she hit the 
floor. He put her on the studio couch, 
and was waiting with a glass of water 
when her eyes opened again. 

Her voice was a whisper. “How did 
it happen?" 



"She was hit with something blunt, 
concussion. Nobody knows anything 
else. But there's something I w.-.nted 
you to know." 

Four in her eyes, now. She said 
nothing. 

“Before she died, Delia mentioned a 
name. It was Lois. I told the officer 
in charge the name meant nothing to 
me. I told him 1 didn’t know any 
Lois.” 

The frightened eyes moved around 
Pat’s face. “Why did you say that?” 
"Because they’re going after this 
one. She’s a cop's wife and they won't 
b e pulling any punches. This man in 
charge, Callender, can be awful 
rough. I’d rather talk to Lots, 
myself.” . 

"But why should they bother Lois/ 
“Delia mentioned the name, before 
she died. They’re not going to over- 
look anything and they're not going 
to be, polite.” 

“All right, Pat. I had a feeling, 
when you knocked, something had 
happened. I've had a feeling about 
Delia, for years. You can go now; 
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Records left in the Arctic in 
1905 by Admiral Robert Peary, 
discoverer of the North Pole, 
have been recovered. The 
papers, stuffed in a whisky 
bottle, were found on El- 
lesmere Island, about 450 
miles from the Pole. Also in 
the cairn were copies of notes 
of Sir George Nares, captain 
of the British ship, “Alert," 
in the Arctic in 1875-1876. 
Peary had found the cairn in 
which the “Alert’’ notes were 
originally cached and had 
faken the originals with him. 


I’ll be all right. I'll want to be 

She was under control, now, this 
woman who'd met many a tragedy, 
who'd just met her biggest one. The 
fortitude born of the countless minor 
tragedies was carrying her through 
this one. 

Pat went from there to Sycamore. 
He was off duty, and driving his- 
own dar. On Sycamore, near Seventh, 
he parked in front of an old, red 
brick apartment building. 

In the small lobby, he pressed the 
button next to the card which read: 
Miss Lois Weldon. 

Her voice sounded metallic through 
the wall speaker. “Who’s there?” 

“It’s Pat, Lois. Something has hap- 
pened.” 

He was at the door when it buzzed. 

She was waiting in her lighted 
doorway when he got off the self- 
service elevator on the fourth floor. 
She was wearing a maroon flannel 
robe piped in white, and no make-up. 
Her dark, soft hair was piled high 
on her head. 


Her voice was quiet. "What’s hap- 
pened?” 

“Delia’s been murdered.” 

She flinched and put one hand on 
die door frame for support. “Pat, 
when— how— ?” 

“Tonight. In the alley next to the 
Dreamland ballroom. Slugged lo 
death. She didn’t die right away. 
She mentioned your name before she 
died.” 

“My name? Come in, Pat.” Her 
voice was shaky. 

There wasn’t much that could be 
done about the apartment's arrange- 
ment, but color and taste had done 
their best with its appearance. Pat 
sat on a love seat, near the pseudo- 
fireplace. 

. Lois stood. “Now, what did she 
say?” 

Pat frowned. “She said, ‘Tell Pat 
I’m sorry. Tell Pat Lois will know. 
She told that to Lieutenant Callender 
of Homicide, before she died. He 
asked me who Lois was, and I told 
him I didn't know.” 

"Why?" 

"I was trying to protect you. It 
might have been dumb. But they’re 
going to be rough in this case." 

She snt down in a chair close by, 
staring at him. “I saw Delia two 
days ago, Thursday afternoon. She 
told me then that she was sorry she’d 
left you. Could it have been that, 
Pat?” 

“It could have been. Yes, that’s 
probably what she meant. What else 
did she tell you?" 

"N-nothing. She was very vague. 
She’d— been drinking, Pat.” 

“Drinking? That's a new one for 
her. Was she working?” 

“I didn't get that impression. She 
didn't tell me where she was living, 
either. Do you know?” 

Pat shook his head, staring at the 
floor. The three of them had grown 
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up in the same block on Vine, 
though they weren’t of an age. Delia 
had been twenty-three, and Lois was 
—let’s see, she was thirty and the 
fairly well paid secretary to a vice 
president of a text publishing firm. 
When Pat was twenty-two and 
freshly in uniform, he'd been Lois' 
hero, who'd been fifteen. At thirty - 
three, in another kind of uniform, 
one Army, he’d been Delia’s hero, 
and she’d been nineteen. 

At the moment, he was an old man, 
and nobody’s hero. 

Lois said, “I guess you need a 
drink.” She rose. "Don l try to 
think tonight, Pat. It won't ho any 

“I was without her for four 
months,” he said, mostly to himself. 

“I got through that. I don't know 
about this. I don’t seem to have 
any feelings at all. It's like I’m 
dead.” 

Her back was to him. "I know. 
That’s the way I felt four years ago." 
She poured a stiff jolt of whisky in 
the bottom of a tumbler. 

“Four years ago?” He was only 
half listening. 

“When you married her.” She had 
no expression on her face as she 
walked over to him. Her hand was 
steady, holding out the drink. 

He looked up to meet her gaze. 
“Lois, what are you—?” 

“I just wanted you to know," she 
said, “and .now I’m glad you didn^t 
tell that officer you knew me. That's 
a gesture I can hang on to. It wiU 
warm me, this winter.” 

“Lois—” he protested. 

“Drink your drink,” she said quietly. 
"Bottoms up.” 

He stared at her. and at the glass. 
He lifted it high and drained it. He 
could feel its warmth, and then he 
started to tremble. 

“You’re one of those black Irish- 


men,” Lois said softly, “who can go 
all to hell over something like this. 
And wind up in the guUer. Or ex- 
amine yourself a little better and de- 
cide she was a girl headed for doom 
from the day of her birth and all you 
really loved was her beauty.” 

“Stop talking, Lois. You’re all 
worked up. I’d kill anybody else who 
talked like that, but I know you 
loved her. too?” 

"Who didn’t love her? She was 
the most beautiful thing alive. But 
she was a kid, and she’d never be 
anything else. Even now you can 
see that, can't you?” 

Put stared at his empty glass, and 

"Thanks for the drink,” he said, 
and walked to the door. There he 
paused, faced her. “It was probably 
n silly gesture, covering you. There’ll 
be n million people who can tell 
them wlu. Lois is. I'm sorry I got 

y0 “PaC she said, but he was through 
the door.. 

He caught a glimpse of her as he 
stepped into the elevator. She was 
like a statue, both hands on the 
door frame, watching him word- 
lessly . . ■ 

The Chief called him in, next morn- 
ing. He was a big man and a blunt 
one. He said, “Callender tells me 
you want a transfer to Homicide for 
the time being”. 

Pat nodded. “Yes, sir." 

“How is it you didn't tell Callender 
about this Lois Weldon last night? 
A half dozen people have told him 
about her since." 

“I wasn’t thinking last night, sir.’ 
The Chief nodded. “You’re too 
cl :e to it, Sergeant. For anybody 
else, that would be withholding evi- 
dence. I’m overlooking it. But I'm 
denying your request for a tempor- 
ary transfer to Homicide.” 
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Scene: A Wild West Saloon. 
Enter Very Bad Baddie, 
shooting from the hip. Amid 
shots, Baddie yells: "Okay! 
Okay! All youse dirty 
skunks outer here!’’ Cascad- 
ing customers zoom busily 
through windows into Far 
Blue Yonder . . . except one 
bappy inebriate at the bar. 
“Well, wotterbout it?” snaps 
Baddie, brandishing smoking 
gun at him. "Not bad,” con- 
fesses inebriate blearily. "But 
there was a hell of a lot of 
them, wasn’t there?” 


Pat stared at him, saying nothing. 
The Chief stared back at him. 
You 11 want a few days’ leave.” 
^Maybe more.” He omitfed the 

The Chief frowned and looked at 
his desk top. His eyes came up 
again. “I don’t like to hammer at 
you at a time like this. But why 
more? Were you planning to work 
on this outside of the department?” 
Pat nodded. 

“If I give you a direct order not 
to, that would be insubordination. 
Sergeant.” 

Pat said nothing. 

The Chief said, “Those are my 
orders.” 

Pat took out his wallet and un- 
pinned the badge. He laid it on the 
Chief’s desk. "This isn’t easy, sir, 
after fifteen years." He stood up, 
momentarily realising what a damn 
fool speech that had been. 

“You’re being dramatic,” the Chief 
said evenly. “The thing that makes 
a good officer is impartiality. Last 


night you tried to cover a friend. 
In your present mood, you might go 
gunning on a hail-baked lead and 
do a lot of damage. Tnis department 
isn't run that way. But it's your de- 
cision, Sergeant” He picked up the 
badge. 

Pat started for the door, and the 
Chief’s voice stopped him. “It would 
be smart to stay out of Lieutenant 
Callender’s way.” 

Pat went out without answering. 
He stood there, ii_ the main hall of 
Headquarters, feeling like a stranger 
for the first time in fifteen years, ft 
was then he remembered Lois say- 
in S< You’re one of those black Irisii- 
men who can go all to hell . . . 

He wasn't that complicated, whe- 
ther she knew it or not. His Wife 
had been killed and it was a per- 
sonal business with him. His job for 
fifteen years had been to protect the 
soft from violence and fraud and 
chicanery, and this time it was 
closer to home. Only a fool would 
expect him to continue checking pawn 
shops; he hadn't thought the Chief 
was a fool But then, it wasn’t the 
Chief’s wife. 

Detective Prokowski came along 
the hall and Stopped at the sight of 
Pat. 

Pat asked, “What did you find out 
at Dreamland last night, Steve?” 
Prowkowski licked his lower lip, 
frowning. 

“Orders, Steve?” Pat asked quietly. 
“From the lieutenant?” 

Prokowski didn’t answer that. “Did 
your transfer go through?” 

“No. I've left the force. Don’t you' 
want to talk about Dreamland? 1 
won’t remind you how long we’ve 
known each other.” 

"Keep your voice down,” Pro- 
kowski said. “I’ll see you at Irv’s at 
one-thirty.” «. 

"Sure. Thanks, Steve." 
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MEDICAL DISCOVERY 
STARTS TREATING 

ARTHRITIS 

IN 15 SECONDS! 

REVOLUTIONARY NEW 
TREATMENT ACTS DIRECT 
ON PAINFUL SWELLINGS 

The Story of Corobin 

Corobin is formulated by a special process, previously unknown 
to medical science, which administers percutaneously (through 
the skin tissues) the amazing overseas treatment with whicli 
doctors and hospitals have been bringing dramatic relief to 
Arthritis, Rheumatism — and similar conditions. 

Initial absorption of Corobin’s pain-relieving and remedial 
agents directly over the affected areas is attained within 15 
seconds! Sufferers are reporting relief and noticeable improve- 
ment within a few days. 

I COULDN’T GET SHOES ON! I " For V mn /»«' 1 
| | were so swollen from Arth- 

ritis 1 was unable to gel my shoes on. After first few days of 
Corobin the pain went ... I have gained complete freedom 
from the swelling . . . ran now do shopping in comfort. I am 
over 70. 1 have never had relief from other treatments . . . 
this is wonderful.” [Jl/rs. E. L. — Ash field.] 

How To Use Corobin 

Spread directly over affected parts until the agents have gone 
into the skin. Do not wash for 1 hour after to allow alisorplion 
through peripheral tissues. 

Use Corobin daily as often as desired; pain should go, and 
only a few days’ treatment has brought a clearing of congestion 
and reducing of swelling in even eases of years’ standing! 
Why continue needless suffering! . . . COROBIN is available 
now at your local Chemist. Price, 27/6 a jar. 
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cops’ hangout; Pro 
Middle Western- 


• r-T uiem 

m Grand Central Station. All kinds 
of people like to dance. Tnis Helgy 
drove a smooth car, a convertible. 
That's nightclub stuff, right? But ne 
liked to dance, and the story is, he 
really could.” 

Steve finished his beer and Irv 
brought another. Steve said casu- 
ally, “Now, what do you know, Pat?” 

“I’m out of a job. 1 don’t know 
anything beyond that. The Chief 
acted on Callender’s recommendation, 

I suppose?” 

^ I don’t know. ^ The lieutenant 


a perfectionist regard- “It wasn’t my idea to" work 
jght Pat climbed off his stool and 


:r temperature of drau 
id it at tlie 


t day, for 1 
1 enough t< 


- * and put a 

bar. “Out of that, Irv, 
He put a hand on 
lder. “Thanks for coming 


u ?, ,, "° Ut beu,g cold enough to 
chill the stomach. Pat drank a couple 
of glasses, waiting for Steve. 

Steve came in at a quarter to two 
and Irv had a glass waiting for him 
by the time he reached the bar. 

He was a big man, Steve Prokowski, 
and sweating like a college crew man 
right now. “Nothing,” he said wear- 
ily. “Lots of guys danced with her. 
Nothing there. Shoe clerks and CPA’s 
and punk kids. There was a guy 
they called Helgy. That name mean 
anything to you, Pat?” 

Pat lied with a shake 6f the head. 
‘This Helgy something special?” 
“Danced with her a lot. Took her 
home. Brought her a couple <f 
times. The way it is. I guess, if you 
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“This boy I used to dance with at 
Dreamland, this Joe Helgeson. He’s a 
composer, it says here. He likes to 
dance, and always has, and he knows 
very little about music, but he’s 
composed. And he must be rich. 
Helgy, we always called him.” 

“You should have married him,” 
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Pat told her, •• so you could have 
your breakfast in bed’' 

you.” g 1 m hap Py wi th 

Alt., that, P.t hM 
or the name. He saw it on i, , 

heS' Tv “ di3tUrbed He 

heard Delia talk to friends about 

tt„ C K°T Ser She knew - Helgy, as 
though that was her world. 

kS h !f ,? UPe aWay from ‘he 

.f de f t0Ward ‘he Drive. 

with T*’ ab0Ut eIeVen stories high 
overlooking 

th. hag. Helgy h «I „« 0 , th , ta f 
'ace apartments. 

There was a clerk in 
i-u. . Liein m the quiet 

S r “ i w * ,i “ c * - a p »* 

^rnice h US6d tHe Servioe en_ 

H^L Said ’ “ W ° uId you P hone Mr. 
HeJgeson and tell him Delia Kelley’s 

Hr**? 4 

The clerk studied him for a mo- 

" He ion| f0r . e Pieking Up the P*>one. 

' f ed surp rised when he said, 

Mi. Helgeson will see you sir.” 

The elevator went up quickly and 
<31-0 ly and Pat stepped out onto 
the lush, sculpture,! carpeting of the 
top floor. There was a man wait- 

hioJ i h " n ther ®' a thin man with 
b ond han- in a crew cut. and alert 
otue eyes. 

"Sergeant Kelley?" 

Pat nodded. 

I ZTl ee ? reading the pa Per. It’s— 

geant.’^ " ‘ kn ° W whut to sa y. S ^- 
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"1 don't either," P„ sai(1 ■■ 

hiigh. knot* 

now'V™ W "' k, " S alon g ihe hall, 
now. They earn t„ th. entry hlU 
« the anortatont, tad Helgeeon elated 
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the door behind them. There he 
faced Pat honestly. 

‘Tve seen her a few times, Ser- 
geant, since she — she left you. There 
about n u" ing ' We “’ n0thing wrong 
That part doesn’t matter,” Pat 
said. ‘‘I’m not looking for the men 
who flirted with her. I’ m looking for 
the man who killed her.” 

They went into a low, long living 
room with a beamed ceiling, with 
floor-length windows facing on the 
terrace. Helgeson sat in a chair near 
the huge, bleached mahogany piano. 
J can ’ 1 help you with that,” he said 
“I danced with her, at Dreamland. 

I don’t know what attraction the 
place had for me, except it was the 
only magic I knew as a kid. I never 
probed myself for any reasons. She 
was— a wonderful dancer. I didn’t 
think of her beyond that. That 
sounds phony, I know, but—” His 
voice died. 

Im surprised the Homicide section 
hasn’t sent a man to see you, or have 
they. You said you’d been reading 
about it.” 

‘‘Homicide? No. Why should they?" 
“You’re pretty well known, and 
they have your nickname.” 

“I’m not known down there, not 
generally. Not as the composer. I’m 
just another punk, just Helgy. down 
there. A rather ageing punk.” He 
stared at Pat. “But if you know, 
they know.” 

Pat shook his head. “I’ve left the 
force. I asked to be assigned to this 
case and was refused.” 

“Oh," Helgeson rubbed his forehead 
frown ingly. “She told me. when she 
phoned to break a date yesterday, 
that she was going back to you. I 
thought—” 

“Yesterday?” Pat interrupted. “She 
told you that, yesterday?" 

Helgeson nodded, studying Pat 
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quietly with slit-lidded eyes. 

Put could see the pulse in his wrist 
and he had a passing moment of gid- 
diness. "Where was she living?” 

“The Empire Court, over on Hud- 

“Working, was she?" 

“I don’t think so. She never men- 
tioned it, if she was. She was kind of 
reticent about all. that.” 

Pat looked at Helgeson levelly. 
“Was she — living alone?” 

Helgeson took a deep breath. “I 
don't know. I never went in, over 
there. She was always ready when I 
called for her.” He seemed pale and 
his voice was unsteady. 

Pat felt resentment moving through 
him, but he couldn’t hate them all. 
Everybody had loved Delia. 

He said quietly, “There's nothing 
you know? She must have mentioned 
some names, or what she was doing. 
What the hell did you talk about?” 

“We didn’t talk much. We danced, 
that’s all. Sergeant, believe me, if I 
could help I would.” His voice was 
ragged. “If you know how much I— 
wanted to help.” He shook his head. 
"There isn’t anything I know, not a 
damned thing.” 

“All right. I can believe that. If 
there’s anything you hear, or happen 
to remember, anything at all, phone 
me.” He gave him the number. 

H e went from there to the Empire 
Court, on Hudson. It was a fairly 
modern, U-shaped building of grey 
stone, set back on a deep lot. There 
was a department car among the cars 
at the kerb. 

The name in the lobby read: Delia 
Revolt. Pat pressed the button and 
the door buzzed. 

It was on the second floor and he 
walked up. There were some tech- 
nical men dusting for prints, and 
there was Lieutenant Callender, his 
back to the doorway, standing in the 


lie turned and saw Pat, Ills foov 
showed nothing. 

“Anything??” Pat asked him. 

“Look, Pat, for the love of—” 

“You look,” Pat said. “She was my 
wife. You got a wife, Lieutenant?" 

“I’m married to my second, now. ' 
He shook his big head and ran a hand 
through his hair. “The Chief said 
you'd resigned.” 

“That's right.” 

“You’ve been a cop for 15 years. 
You’re acting like a rookie.” 

“I’ve only been a husband for four 
years, Lieutenant. I'm not getting in 

"We’ll probably get a million prints, 
all but the right ones. We found a 
dressing robe we’re checking, and 
some pyjamas. The lieutenant’s eyes 
looked away. “I’ll talk to the Chief, 
Pat. I’ll see that you get your job 

“I don’t want it back — yet. Thanks, 
anyway, Lieutenant.” He kept seeing 
Delia in the room and somebody else, 
some formless, faceless somebody, and 
the giddiness came again and he knew 
he wouldn’t have the stomach to look 
in any of the other rooms. 

He turned his back on the lieuten- 
ant and went down the steps to tire 
lobby and out into the hot, bright 
day. They were right about it, of 
course. A cop shouldn’t be on a 
family case any more than a sur- 
geon should. Emotion was no asset 
in this business. 

He sat in the car for minutes, try- 
ing to get back to reality, trying to 
forget that cosy apartment and the 
lieutenant’s words. The brightness of 
the day seemed to put a sharp out- 
line on things, to give them a sense 
of unreality, like a lighted stage set- 
ting. 

He heard last night's trumpet 
again, and started the motor. 
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The alley was bright, now, but no 
cleaner. The voices of the freight 
handlers on the street side of the 
warehouse were drowned by the rac- 
ket of the huge trucks bumping past 
He walked to the alley’s dead end 
and saw, for the first time, the door 
tf>at led from the dance hall, a fire 

It was open, now, and he could 
see some men in there, sprinkling 
die floor with some granulated stuff. 
There was the sound of a huge ro- 
tary brush polisher, but it was out- 
side his line of vision. 

He went in through the open door, 
along a wide hall that flanked the 
west edge of the bandstand. The 
men looked at him curiously as he 
stood there, imagining what it must 
have been last night. He could al- 
most hear the music and see the dim 
lights and the crowded floor. 

Along this edge, the floor was 
raised and there were seats up here 
for the speculative males, looking 
over the field, discussing the old 
favorites and the new finds, wonder- 
ing what happened to this transient 
Queen and that one. Some had mar- 
ried and not retired. 

One of the workers called over, 
"Looking for (he boss, mister” 

"That’s right.” 

“Won’t be in this afternoon. The 
joint’s been full of cops and he went 
o t to get some fresh air” 

“Okay” Pat turned and went out. 

It was nearly five. now. He turned 

the car in a U-turn and headed for 
Borden. He parked on a lot near 
Borden and Sixth, and walked the 
two blocks to Curtes-Husted, Pub- 
lishers. 

Louis was busily typing when he 
opened the door to the outer office. 

She looked up at his entrance, and 
her face seemed to come alive, sud- 
denly. 


“Pat!" She gol up and cillllt . UVCf 
to the railing. 

“I was pretty rough, last night. 1 
thought a drink and dinner might 
take us back to where we were Part 
way, anyway.” 

“It will, it will. Oh, Pat, if you 
knew what last night- " She put a 
hand on his on top of the railing. 

The door to Pat’s right opened, and 
a man stood there. II,. had a mas- 
ralin. ,U1« r „™ tony-s,,, 

l»ir. He serf, "Y,.„ „„ „ 

W,, 1 m Mr. r,„1e, b= ’ 

"Thank you, Mr. Hustod,” she 
said. “I'll be going In „ minute.’’ 

He smiled, und closed the door. 

„ ^ b °ss. the VP," whispered. 
‘Isn’t he handsome?” 

"I suppose.” p„t could feel her 
hand trembling. 

She said quietly, "You’re better, 
aren’t you. You’ro coming out of 

"I’m better," he wild. "This whole 
case is one blind alley." 

"Delia knew a lot of men-of 
people. I’ll be with you In a min- 

They wont to tho Lump Post, an 
unpretentious reulmirimt nearby. 

They had a martini each, and Lois 
told him. "Their flis.ro ribs are the 
best in town." 

She seemed animated. She' said, 

Its going to be all right. It’s going 
to take some time, and then you're . 
going to be really happy, p a t. I’m 
going to see that you’re happy.” 

He ordered another pair of drinks, 
and they finished those before the 
ribs came. They went from the Lamp 
Post to a spot on the west side, and 
Pat tried very hard to get drunk. 

But it didn’t work; the alcohol didn’t 
touch him. 

They went back to Lois’ place. He 
sat with her in the car in front of 
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her apartment mid lit u cigarette. 

"Come on up," she said. “I’ll make 
some coffee." 

He shook his head. "I know Hus- 
ted was paying for that apartment 
Delia , was living in. I’ve known it 
for two months, Lois. And you did, 
too, didn’t you?” 

Her silence was his Answer. 

“You probably thought Husted 
killed her. and yet you’ve told the 
police nothing. Delia probably told 
you yesterday or the day before that 
he was coming back to me. But you 
didn’t tell me that. Was it yesterday 
you saw her?” 

“The day before. I didn't want her 
to come back, Pat. And I didn't tell 
you about my boss because he's got 
a family, because he’s a fundament- 
ally decent man.” 

“You didn’t want her to come back. 
Because of me?” Pat’s voice was 
hoarse. “You poor damned fool, you 
don't know me, do you? No matter 
what she was, Lois, I’ll be married 
to her the rest of my life. But you 
were the one who could have told 
me she was coming back. You could 
have saved her life.” 

“Pat-” 


"Get out, Lois, Gut out— quIckP 
She scrambled out. Ho drovo off. 

Back at his apartment, lie wrote 
a note and phoned it to headquart- 
ers. His note read: 


I wanted to work with Homicidt 
because I thought it would be safei 
that way. I could see how close you 
boys were getting. But it doesn't 
matter now, because I’ve no desire 
to escape you. I killed my wife with 
a wrecking bar which you’ll find in 
the luggage deck of my car. I 
couldn't stand the thought of her 
loving anyone else and I wasn't man 
enough to rid myself of her. The 
checking I’ve done to-day reveals to 
me I would probably have escaped 
detection. I make this confession of 
my own free will. 

Sergeant Patrick Kelly. 

He waited then, .38 in hand. He 
waited until he heard the wail of the 

Then he put the muzzle of his .38 
to the soft roof of his mouth, and 
pulled the trigger. 
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’WARE, SUBS! . . . 

A new strategy of warfare is being 
planned for the ocean depths and 
naval experts are already arguing 
whether the conventional battle fleet 
'even with aircraft carriers) may not 
be outmoded. Some naval men have 
even gone so far as to say that the 
success or failure of any future war 
may be decided by new submarine 
craft under the surface of the seas. 
Obviously, to an ocean-bound nation 
such as Australia, the validity of 
these arguments is of primary im- 
portance. For the latest details dis- 
closed on a highly hush-hush subject 
read Mark Hope’s “Man-made Men- 
ace in the Ocean Depths” ... an 
authenticated account of what new 
Perils may be in store. 

SAVAGE SIDELIGHT . . . 

Africa, someone has said, is the 
Primal Mother of the Earth, the 
source of all life . . . but death as 
well as life is hidden in the mysteries 
of her fetid heart. And never did 
death com e in a more macabre and 
hideous guise than in the story which 
Lester Way tells of “The Black Prince 
of Silence.” It is a grotesque inci- 
dent of French colonial history 
and one which, for sheer terror, 
would be hard to equal in the annals 
of any nation. Yet it is cold, stark 
tact . . . another grim reminder of 
mans barbarity to man. Lester Way 


gathered many of his facts from an 
old French Army surgeon who once 
served in the localities where the 
brutalities occurred. 

AH. LOVE: 

What with one thing nml another, 

honeymoons are ,| y inleresU ’ 

mg . . . but don’t think that they ail 
run m the same mould. .Some people 
have queer ideas about w |, nt con _ 
stitutes the ideal honeymoon; and 
most of the queerest of them have 
been collected in Gerald Robbins’ 
■Honeymoons Can Bo Curious.” So 
read it . . . and then, when you’re on 
your own, you happy, happy people, 
don t complain about the weather. 
There’s more than billing and coo- 

yssr* 

MYSTIC MURDER; 

11 r 

n some of in n n .i suspected 
Pisces in the modem world. Po, the 
story of ono of „ ,„ nd 

reared) practitioners of the art who 

T V u d a ™? 1 S .° many y,-, "s read 
John Adams account of “The Master 
Thenon . . . ,|„. strange Alestair 
Crowley . . . whoso career sounds 
like the ravings of a horror-fictioneer 
and yet who roved the world in the 
early part of this century. 
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